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Backward and Defective Children. 


By Associate Supt. Edward L. Stevens, New York City. 


The most difficult problem, perhaps, incident to the 
instruction of a large number of children in a graded 
school system is presented by the considerable percent- 
age of children who are not able to do the work pre- 
scribed in the ordinary course of study. In a graded 
school system the great majority of children can be 
cared for, but as in a certain percentage there is a great 
variation from the type—variation both above and below 
~-for these exceptional or atypical children, the ordinary 
course of study is not suitable in theory and is not effec- 
tive in practice. 

Exceptional, backward, feeble-minded, and defective 
children have been found in the various communities in 
Europe and America where investigations have been 
made in numbers estimated variously at from one to ten 
per cent. If the most conservative estimate should hold 
good in the city of New York the number of such chil- 
dren here is from 5,000 to 10,000. 

The commission appointed by the British government 
to investigate the condition of 100,000 school children 
in Great Britain reported seven per cent. as being men- 
tally dull. Dr. Groszmann quotes Monroe, of Stanford 
university, to the effect that tests on 10,000 school chil- 
dren in California showed ten per cent. mentally dull 
and three per cent. feeble-minded. It is hard to believe 
that this proportion holds good in this city, or that such 
children are to be found in that proportion in the pub- 
lic schools. 

The several state and city asylums and hospitals pro- 
vide care and treatment for many of these, principally 
those whose defects are more pronounced and perma- 
nent. The function of these institutions in the past 
has been largely custodial. Certain private or semi-pub- 
lic institutions care for many more who are crippled or 
whose defects are largely due to physical weakness, de- 
fect, or deformity. 


Local Conditions. 


There remain, approximately, 5,000 of these children 
in the city for whose better care and training the public 
school system is responsible. These children, if edu- 
cated anywhere, must receive that education in the pub- 
lic schools. Of these about 1,000 may be found from 
time to time in the schools of this city, the constant and 
inevitable tendency being to crowd out such children as 
are not able to keep up with the classes to which they 
have been assigned. An inquiry made in November, 
1902, brought reports from the principals of the public 
schools showing about 1,200 such children. The exclu- 
sion of these children, either intentionally, because they 
are not mentally or physically well, or by indirection, 
which occurs when the principal and teacher discourage 
attendance and progress, or the conditions themselves 
bring about that discouragement, works great harm in 
the community, for it is from the numbers of these chil- 
dren that many criminals and victims of criminals are 
recruited. There is a tendency on the part of precocious 
or exceptional children also to drop out of school. Many 


Part of a report submitted to the board of superintend- 


‘ents, New York city, by its committee on et TN of Study, 


Text-books, and Supplies. Supt. _Edward L. Stevens, 
chairman. 


such children are disproportionately developed or ad- 
vanced, and when held back tu the rate of progress of 
the class, they frequently lose interest and pass with in- 
difference the period when the most effective training 
can be given. Such children frequently present, there- 
fore, the phenomena of arrested development and recruit 
the truant and incorrigible class. 

While the greater number of these children under dis- 
cussion are not found in the public schools, many hun- 
dreds will be found to be attendants at dispensaries or 
patients of neurologists and alienists. Many of the chil- 
dren of the rich and well-to-do receive special instruction 
provided by skilful teachers working under the direction 
of the consulting physician. It is safe to say, however, 
that there are altogether several thousand children, 
either in the public schools or non-attendants therein, 
who require for their own sake and the sake of the com- 
munity some special attention, in order that they may 
become at least self-supporting, law-abiding, and produc- 
tive citizens. The obligation which rests upon the com- 
munity to give these children this special care and in- 
struction is a double one, first for the sake of these chil- 
dren themselves, and second, for the sake of the school 
classes in which they may have been enrolled and which 
they may have held back. 

The first problem which presents itself relates to the 
difficulty incident to the discovery and diagnosis of these 
cases. Parents should be encouraged to enroll their 
children, even tho atypical or exceptional, unless in a 
very marked degree; and, upon proper provision being 
made for such children, principals should be encouraged 
and constrained to receivethem. These children should 
be kept under observation by the teacher and the princi- 
pal for a period long enough to justify the formation of 
an intelligent lay opinion. 

The case under observation may be one of arrested 
development; it may be acase of defective sensibility 
because of physical defect or infirmity, such as defective 
sight or defective hearing, the result of growths in the 
nose or throat; it may be a case of poor nutrition, circu- 
lation, or assimilation. Any adequate classification of 
these cases, which so frequently present themselves, 
must be left to the specialist, yet even medical practi- 
tioners do not agree upon a classification based upon phe- 
nomena or a classification based upon cause. 

Dr. James P. Haney, in an admirable monograph en- 
titled ‘The Hundredth Child,” has briefly offered a sim- 
ple classification which may serve the purpose of the 
school officer: 

“The children who form the special class in a city it 
is generally possible to divide according to school stand- 
ards into three grades; those who, with special assis- 
tance, are, after a time, enabled to take up the regular 
school work, those whose talents are not of an order high 
enough to enable them to leave the special class until 
the close of their school life, and those who are found 
after fair trial to be incapable of receiving benefit from 
such instruction as it is possible to give. The latter, after 
medical examination has sustained this verdict, should, 
if they cannot be properly sequestered and cared for at 
home, be committed to some custodial institution where 
they may receive appropriate treatment.” 
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In a communication addressed to the president of the 
board of education under date of January 23, 1903, Dr. 
M. Allen Starr, of the Vanderbilt clinic, states in regard 
to this as follows: 

“‘ Any child who is suspected of being defective by the 
teachers‘could be given a card addressed to the depart- 
ment of nervous diseases of the dispensary. 
Then, as the entire city is districted by dispensaries, 
each school therefore being in some one dispensary dis- 
trict, the child could apply for admission at that dispen- 
sary. In each of these dispensaries there is a neurolo- 
gist who would be competent to pass upon such children; 
therefore no special appointments need be made of 
examiners, and no expense incurred. It might be well, 
prior to the adoption of this scheme, to send a short ex- 
planatory notice to each dispensary asking their co-oper- 
ation in the matter, and it might be well to allow the 
parents some choice between the dispensary doctor and 
their own family physician.” 


Plans Suggested. 


It is believed that in the pubic schools of this city the 
following plan can be put into operation: 

1. The teacher should carefully observe each member 
of her class. She will probably at once discover a num- 
ber of cases requiring further observation and special 
treatment. A very considerable number of children are 
partially deaf. One authority has found that thirteen 
per cent. of public school children had partial deafness, 
and of these only three per cent. were aware of their 
difficulty in this respect. A very simple test will enable 
the teacher to determine this fact if it exists. A large 
percentage of children have defective vision. This not 
only prevents pupils from making progress, but has an 
exceedingly harmful effect upon the general health, par- 
ticularly upon the nervous system. In the Buffalo 
schools the percentage of visual defects was found to in- 
crease from five per cent. at seven years of age to twen- 
ty-six per cent. at eighteen years of age. In the schools 
of Cleveland it was found that 18.7 per cent. of the chil- 
dren enrolled had some ¢efect in vision. Statistics con- 
cerning children in other school systems are available 
and are corroborative. A test for defective vision can 
be easily made by the teacher or principal, and the re- 
sults of the test should be verified by the specialist. 

2. In all schools of sufficient size—perhaps of twelve 
or more classes—a special class should be established, 
known as an ungraded class. To this class should be 
assigned all children who seem to be backward or dull— 
those who cannot do the work of the grade. This assign- 
ment will, of course, include those who, after receiving 
special attention for a few weeks or months, will be able 
to return to regular classes. It will also include those 
who, after remaining under observation for a sufficient 
length of time, are seen to be defective, or, as it is better 
to call them, exceptional children. Even the truant and 
incorrigible child may, in many cases, be assigned to this 
class with propriety, for truancy, recklessness, lawless- 
ness, gambling, and many small vices of children are due 
to some form of arrested development which demands 
for its remedy the instruction which can only be given 
in such a class. At central and convenient points thru 
the city should be established classes for children who 
exhibit defectiveness or backwardness in a more marked 
degree than those first treated above. 

3. All these classes should be small, of not more than 
twelve or twenty pupils, the latter only in case there is 
an assistant to the teacher. The entire value of this 
special work is based upon individual instruction. Most 
of the children assigned te these classes will be between 
the ages of eight and twelve, as it is during these years 
that special training is most important and most effec- 
tive. 

4. For these classes an effort should be made to secure, 
if possible, teachers of special skill and adaptability. 
There are many teachers now in the system who have a 
deep interest in this work. The teachers who do this 
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work must be affectionate in their attitude toward pupils 
and must also be patient, resourceful, and physically 
strong, for these qualities are essential. It is not un- 
likely, Dr. Starr says, that from the various private 
schools for defective, feeble minded and exceptional chil- 
dren thruout the country competent teachers could be 
secured to start this work who have already had some 
training and experience. 

5. When a few classes of this kind have been estab- 
lished, additional classes may be formed from time to 
time, to be officered by teachers who have gained some 
experience as assistants. In the schools which have been 
established in London the teachers serve a probationary 
seve as assistants in one of the classes already estab- 
ished. 

6. Attention must first be given to the factors of 
nutrition and circulation. Proper physical exercises 
should be prescribed. The material conditions, air, light, 
etc., must be observed. Inasmuch as exercise in the 
open air and with tools proves remedial, gardens should 
be provided wherever possible. Every attempt should 
be made, thru an appeal to the physical side of the child, 
to his senses, to his vital processes, to re-establish the 
proper standard of vitality, circulation, and nutrition. 

7. There should be much motor activity. Occupations 
which will tend to cultivate the keenness and the accu- 
racy of the special senses and the excitability of the 
general sensibility are prescribed. The class should 
therefore be equipped with material the use of which 
will lead to the cultivation of the appreciation of taste, 
color, sound, etc., and which will tend to develop tactile 
and other senses. There must be frequent alteration of 
exercise and frequent rest, for all children such as are 
here discussed quickly become fatigued. The teacher 
must be led to distinguish carefully, however, between 
mental and physical fatigue. 

8. In all such classes, of course, it is evident that 
there must be absolute freedom from the prescribed 
course of study. The teacher must do that which is 
necessary to be done each day for each child, without 
reference to that which is prescribed for normal children 
instructed in regular classes. 

9. Every attempt should be made to secure co-opera- 
tion in the home, in order that there may be secured the 
proper nutrition, food, and the general sanitary and diet- 
etic conditions which are remedial, and the lack of which 
is frequently the cause of these physiological and psycho- 
logical defects. Many children are engaged in occupa- 
tions which make it impossible for them to secure a suffi- 
cient amount of sleep and at the right hours. In many 
homes the food is so improperly prepared or selected 
that various forms of toxemia appear in growing chil- 
dren. Many cases of epilepsy or pseudo-epilepsy have 
been traced to this cause, and, the cause having been re- 
moved and proper diet prescribed, convalescence has 
occurred. This co-operation with the home can be 
brought about in most cases by the principal or teacher. 

It is believed that in such classes, and under treatment 
as above indicated, a great number of children can te 
reached and benefited. There will always be, however, a 
considerable number whose cases present greater diffi- 
culty and whose defects seem to be of greater intensity 
and permanence. For these there can be nothing but 
segregation and treatment in special classes or institu- 
tions provided by the state or the community for that 
purpose. For those whose feeble-mindedness and de- 
fectiveness approach idiocy the treatment should be cus- 
todial as well as remedial. 

It is desirable that the interest of a number of teach- 
ers should be enlisted in this work. Some of the insti- 
tutions in and about the city in which courses in peda- 
gogy are given, or one or more of the schools of medi- 
cine, should be requested to offer a course of instruction 
in the pathology and treatment of the atypical child, and 
the attempt should be made to form a body of teachers 
who will be at least fundamentally prepared to undertake 
the instruction of these children. 
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Rural School Reform.* 
By Pror. J. G. Hume, of the University of Toronto. 


The country boy of to day requires more training and 
intelligence than was required in the past. The very 
improvements in machinery, in stock raising, in fruit 
culture, demand more intelligence on the part of the 
farmer. Many farmers’ sons must enter the professions. 
It is true that many have. been driven from the farms by 
the folly of their parents and false hopes of better times 
in the cities. It is true that many who leave the farm 
make a great mistake and would have been more healthy 
and wéalthy, more successful and happy on the farm; 
nevertheless, every boy should follow his tastes, apti- 
tudes, and abilities, and we must still expect the learned 
professions, so-called, to be recruited from the country. 
The country boy will have to compete with the city boy 
and in this competition he needs more than simple phys- 
ical vigor, his early training should not be defective, he 
should not start with a handicap so serious that he can 
never make up for it in later life. 

If the country schools are defective we must put the 
blame on the teachers in those schools. The rural school 
teachers are not efficient; their chief inefficiency is due 
to lack of experience and this lack of experience will 
continue, for there is being no attempt made to secure 
experienced teachers. Who is responsible for this? The 
rural school trustees and apathetic public sentiment. Of 
all the agencies connected with our Canadian public 
school system, our rural school trustees are the most 
derelict, most backward, least progressive. The begin- 
ner in teaching, the amateur teacher works at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage. Even for intellectual training 
he lacks acquaintance with the pupils and he lacks knowl- 
edge of human nature and for moral training he is imma- 
ture himself, and he scarcely knows how to deal wisely 
with children, each one of whom is a different and per- 
plexing problem. The teacher should be preparing pupils 
for the responsibilities and careers of adult life. 

The trustees do not despise experience, they simply 
ignore the question. They are thinking of something 
else, viz., how to get cheap teaching. They are misled 
by false aims and deluded by false methods. They ima- 
gine that their aim should be to get cheap teaching 
whereas their aim should be to get good teaching. Then 
the method of securing a new teacher is most stupid 
and bungling. If a church committee entrusted with 
the task of selecting a new pastor were to employ the 
methods of the rural school trustees in getting a teacher, 
it is safe to say that they would be severely censured by 
an indignant congregation. 

The proper method is self-evident. It is for 
the trustees to first meet and settle upon the salary they 
intend to offer, let it be much or little. They have the 
previous salary as a starting point. They know if the 
general trend of wages and cost of living is upward or 
downward. They can intelligently decide how much 
they should expend in salary for their school section. 
This they should state and after all applications were 
received they should turn their attention away from 
cheap teaching to the question of efficiency. They could 
consult inspectors or other experts and get the best 
among the applicants instead of securing the worst as is 
the usual outcome of the present auction method. 

Until the rural school trustees get right ideals and 
sensible methods things will go from bad to worse. 
What is the use of discussing whether married or un- 
married teachers, whether male or female teachers are 
most suited to a certain class of schools when the whole 
matter turns upon cheapness? Long ago married teach- 
ers were driven out of the rural schools, not that there 
was any desire that the teachers should take the vows 
of celibacy, but simply because a young unmarried man 
could live more cheaply and could outbid the married 


* Extract from an Address, 
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man. For the same reason men are nearly driven out, 
not again because the trustees believe that women teach 
better than men but simply because the women outbid 
the men in cheapness, and cheapness is what is sought. 
The discussion of consolidated schools is usually vitiated 
by the same dominating consideration of their cheapness. 
All this is on the wrong track. The trustees need to be 
instructed, public opinion must be aroused. The trustee 
occupies a position of great responsibility and of great 
opportunity for useful patriotic service. Good trustees 
aiming to secure good teaching, abandoning the present 
underbidding cheap auction methods, respecting them- 
selves and respecting the teachers they intend to employ 
would in a very short time check the disastrous down- 
ward tendency, and no longer working for the “arrival 
of the unfittest,” but for the increasing efficiency and 
permanence of the fittest in the teaching profession— 
the gain to the children and thru them to the whole 
community would be immeasurable. 


CPN 
Velvet and Patches. 
By GRACE ADA BROWN. 


Her hair was like silk of the ripened corn, 
Her eyes of the larkspur’s blue, 

And her berry-brown cheek with dimples deep, 
Showed the bloom of the wild rose thru. 

There were patches three on her coarse wool gown, 
And one on her small stout shoe. 


Near by stood the little millionaire 
And looked in her merry face. 

At the beck of Adolph his maid had gone 
And left him a little space. 

So he smiled on the girl with the coarse wool gown, 
This boy in velvet and lace. 


She timidly touched his velvet coat,— 
“ As sawft as my poosy cat,” 

She admiringly cried, and smi'ed again. 
How he laughed and laughed at that! 

He stroked her curls with his small white hand;— 
Then down on the grass they sat. - 


The maid stayed long—and they blessed Adolph; 
Or would, had they known enough. 

He talked of Don, his great white dog, 
And she of her little muff, 

And the baby, Jack, with his cunning ways. 
And he said, “ What jolly stuff!” 


The maid came back and her face grew long 
And pale with sore dismay; 

For the velvet coat and patched wool dress 
Touched in their merry play,— 

He put a kiss on the berry-brown cheek, 
And wished her a gay good-day, 


And said, “ Don’t scold, for I like the kid 
Sights better than I like you; 

I like the shine of her curly head 
And her eyes so bright and blue,— 

And then did you see on shoe and gown 
Those pretty patches too?” 


EXPAN 


Educational theory is neither more nor less than edu- 
cational insight, an analytic perception of the conditions 
and relations involved in a particular case, and, accord- 
ingly, the criterion of value of a course of professional 
training must always be the degree in which it enables 
the teacher to possess such clearer vision for the recon- 
struction of each new breakdown in experience.—Vice- 
Prin. Samuel B. Sinclair, Ottawa Normal school, in 
“The Possibility of a Science of Education,” a new book 
recently issyed by the University of Chicago Press, 
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The College Course and Methods of Instruction.” 


By President Woodrow Wilson, Princeton University. 


The difficulty in taking up this subject is to reach 
definite conclusions, altho it covers a field where there is 
the greatest movement of opinion. A college course of 
study may be said to be non-existent. The only place 
where a course does exist is where the institution is so 
poor that it is compelled to have one. In general, the 
elective system exists in our institutions of higher educa- 
tion. This system presents to the student a bill of fare 
which cannot be digested. We offer him no suggestions. 
We give him no advice. We simply say: “We know 
you were born with inclinations and tastes. Follow your 
God-given predilections.” 

But how is a student to know what to choose from the 
intellectual bill of fare when he knows nothing about the 
courses offered? The methods employed in choosing 
studies are curious. Usually the student takes the most 
inviting ones. By the end of the sophomore year he has 
completed all the tasty things. During the last two 
years of his college life we see him as a blasé youth tak- 
ing courses because he must. Unless the boy is unusual 
his last two years of college are years of lost impetus in- 
stead of accumulation, and are so much time wasted. 
The real difficulty is that there is no determined course 
of study. 

Our boys are saved only by a merciful Providence from 
a general dispersion of their faculties under the elective 
system. With a free choice of studies they do not get 
sufficient discipline, and it is not safe to leave boys to 
face life without discipline. It is much better to have 
them face life with discipline acquired from useless stud- 
ies than only with knowledge acquired from useful stud- 
ies. A course of study seems to me like a gymnasium. 
The things done in a gymnasium will not be used after- 
ward. The things learned in college are not to be used 
afterward. The object of study is simply to get the 
mind into such shape as to furnish power of endurance 
and application, rapidity of movement, clearness of sight, 
poise of mind, and readiness of adaptation. 

Men of initiative are the only men of success. If you 
give tasks only you do nothing for this power. Initiative 
does not come from teaching what to do under certain 
circumstances; it comes from relying on self. Be- 
sides giving initiative a college training should give the 
power to carry a task forward. 

There is a strong reaction against the free elective 
system and against the great dispersion in schools. The 
only substitute for the elective system is selection of a 
course of study. This cunrse for the future cannot in- 
clude any group of studies. It can only be built up 
around a root of some branch of learning which shall 
lead toward some outlook on modern life. A selection 
between various curricula would be the only form of 
election. This would allow the predilection to be em- 
phasized, for the curriculum could have one subject for 
a base with a body of studies built around it. The spe- 
cialty would be subordinated during the first, second, and 
a part of the third year at college, so that there would 
be something like a liberal course. Thus a scientific 
course could be supplemented by liberal academic courses 
and philosophy, and vice versa. 

Every college in the country must take its own stand 
on this subject. Uniformity is deadly. Each must do 
the thing which each can do best. Colleges, if they have 
any force at all, are as individual as persons. So a stu- 
dent should be sent to the college his personality needs. 
As soon as we recognize this principle of differentiation 
we shall vitalize education in this country. While, per- 
haps, it is not possible to give an institution the stamp 
“ one mind it is possible to give it the stamp of tradi- 

ion. 





* Report of. an address before the New York Schoolmas- 
ters’ Association of New York and Vicinity, Saturday, Dec, 12. 





After we have a substitute for the elective system the 
rest must depend upon the methods of instruction. The 
best system is only as good as the teachers, so we must 
have methods. College teachers have stuck to the old 
recitation method. The objection to this is that it 
makes no difference between college and school. The 
school kind of work ought to be done by the school and 
not by the college. The reason for this is that the reci- 
tation does not mature the pupil. The recitation is a 
process by which a teacher tries to put something into 
the pupil. The recitation is only a receptive process on 
the part of the pupil. Its aim is to find out whether the 
pupil has swallowed a certain amount of knowledge. 

Under this system the pupil is not progressing in ma- 
turing. Because it is a receptive process it does not en- 
courage or give initiative. The only study that ever 
does any good is the study the pupil does himself, and 
not what the teacher does for him. Nature points the 
way when the street boy of five has more initiative than 
the coddled boy of fifteen. Ideally the boy should re- 
ceive no pity, no assistance, and no suggestion in his 
studying. But it is out of the question to carry out na- 
ture’s teachings to this extent. 

As to the lecture method of instruction the lecture 
seems to me a futile exercise. Lecturing is no way to 
communicate a subject of study. The lecture, at its 
best, is.a mere intellectual entertainment. Entertaining 
is no way to present a great subject of study. 

However, lecturing has several important functions. 
The first is to give a general orientation of the students’ 
mind toward a subject of study. It should give the 
ground plan for the building up of knowledge. Another 
and more important function is that of stimulation. But, 
important as this function is, the lecturer required is 
rare. Many men, while the souls of lucidity, do not 
stimulate. Few lecturers can be trusted to take fire, 
even from a subject that burns. The third function of 
the lecture is that of example. Every college student 
ought to have some scholar to take some piece of knowl- 
edge, dissect it, build it up, and instruct in scholarly re- 
search. In this way the student might see revealed the 
inspiration of scholarship. When the youngster once 
gets sight of the beauty and dignity of knowledge he will 
seek scholarship. This analysis leaves no room for the 
lecturer who tries to communicate information. 

Having declared all present methods of instruction 
wrong what is the proper method? The remedy is to 
say to each student: “We are going to supply all the 
assistance we can, but there are certain things ycu have 
got to learn. There is going to be a time of judgment. 
This is an interesting and delightful place, supplied with 
men, laboratories, libraries, and a number of teachers 
whom it will be worth your while to know. Consult with 
them and they will help you. If you do not know your 
subject there will be no excuse. Learn the subject; if 
you don’t, get out.” 

The beauty of this arrangement would be that every 
man would be put on his own resources. Study would 
acquire a dignity. The average student has not found 
out that it is a pleasure to use his mind. The teacher 
has a treasure on board if he can make his pupils know 
that it is a treasure. 

But you say that I have given you no method except 
to tell persons that they must learn certain subjects. Is 
this not the best method? It is best because no two stu- 
dents require the same sort of method. Personal knowl- 
edge is the only true way. The real object of the teacher 
is to awaken the soul in the pupil. No man ever found 
his soul at a recitation or lecture. When soul touches 
soul and life touches life we get the best results in edu- 
cation. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New S ork City. 





Salaries in California. 


The campaign for better salaries for teachers is going 
on all over the country. The news from the Pacific 
coast shows that the teachers in that section are not 
behind hand in this movement. The Stockton Record 
has taken up the teachers’ cause and has begun a cam- 
paign for better salaries for the teachers of California. 
Its creed is as follows: 

That the salaries of teachers in the public schools of 

California should be substantially raised. 
_ That in raising such salaries the increased cost of liv- 
ing, the standard of preparation required of the teacher 
and the wage paid other occupations should be taken 
into account. 

That men and women should be paid the same salaries 

for the same class of work. 
_ That the increase in salaries should be provided for by 
increasing the county school tax so that ample pro- 
vision may be made for increasing the salaries of teach- 
ers in both rural and city schools. 

That the press of the state should unite in demanding 
better salaries for the teachers. 

Governor George C. Pardee, of California, has written 
Irving Martin, the editor of the Record, commending the 
movement. In substance the letter is as follows: 

“As a matter of general educational importance, I am 
certainly of the opinion that our schools should have the 
very best possible talent at their command. The best 
work is always done by the best people, and the best 
people, of course, command the best salaries. The edu- 
cation of our children is of the utmost importance to the 
state. It behooves us, then, to get the best possible 
teaching and administrative force. In the business 
world, men command salaries according to their worth; 
it being an acknowledged fact that the question of the 
amount of salary paid cuts but little figure, provided he 
who receives it earns it. The state, the counties, and 
the cities do not act on this theory. The salaries they 
pay are, too often, too small to induce the best talent 
to take public service. And the result is that we do not 
find; very often, our best men in public office. I think 
that no one will deny that our public schools are at least 
as important as any other branch of the public service. 
If that be true, why should not our school teachers and 
the executive officers of our school departments be paid 
salaries large enough to induce those who are especially 
qualified to enter them? I rather think that, in a private 
business as large, as important and as complicated as 
the superintendency of schools, to say nothing of the 
state superintendency, the salaries paid would be large 
enough to induce the very best equipped men, and 
women too, to take up the work. Were this 80, instead 
of there being but few men in our schools, the teachers’ 
profession would be as eagerly embarked in as is the law, 
or medicine, or any of the so-called “learned profes- 
sions.” It should be so. And it would be so, if the pub- 
lic school service paid, as it should, sufficiently high 
salaries to attract to it men and women, who as it is, 
look to other fields for more remunerative employment. 
The salaries we now pay are hardly sufficient to induce 
men and women to spend years of time and thousands 
of dollars preparing to make teaching a life profession. 
The same time and money expended in medical or legal 
study, or in civil engineering, or even in the trades, 
promises better pecuniary returns. I certainly think 
our school teachers ought to be better paid.” 

Figures show that during the last school year there 
were 166 teachers in the elementary schools of San 
Joaquin county (Stockton is in this county.) A majority 
of the teachers receive but $60 a month for an eight 
months’ term, or $40 a month as the average monthly 


income thruout the year. Living expenses will average 
at least $20 a month. 

The ranch hand is better paid because he receives at 
least $80 a month and board. The stone-cutter receives 
$4.50 per day, plumbers $4, brickmasons $6, carpenters, 
electricians $4 to $5, plasterers $7 and $5.50, marble 


men $5, and painters $4. 





Mosely Commission Findings. 


The members of the Mosely education commission have 
finished their investigations and have returned home. In 
speaking of the present results of the investigation, Mr. 
Alfred Mosely said: “I am impressed by the fact that in- 
finitely more money is expended in the United States than 
in England for school buildings and equipment. The 
teachers are imbued with a tremendous enthusiasm, and 
there is an unquenchable thirst among the pupils for 
knowledge. Such a combination cannot fail to produce 
results that afford an uplift for the people and contrib- 
ute to the greater effectiveness in its industrial life. But 
if that were all I should not think it worth the expense 
and effort. It has its effect, however, in raising the 
ideals of the people to a higher standard. 

“The Middle West I consider superior to the East in 
its educational facilities. Their colleges, tho perhaps 
not of absolutely higher stand, do, I feel sure, answer 
better to the actual needs of the people. The West has 
taken, in its public school system, for example, all the 
good points of the Eastern system, and has gone just a 
step further.” 

The Rev. Thomas Finley,a member of the Mosely Edu- 
cation commission and the Irish Industrial committee, was 
one of the last of the commission to return to Europe. 
Before sailing he expressed the opinion that in the edu- 
cation of women Ireland is far in advance of us. 

“Here in America,” he said, “ you have such a uni- 
versal higher education for woman that you unfit her for 
lower spheres when she is not capable of filling higher 
ones. You give your girls a taste of college life, and a 
smattering of Greek and Latin and science. Yet, gen- 
erally speaking, they are not scholars, nor can they hope 
to be. With that little veneering of knowledge, the 
woman refuses to adapt herself to the fields of labor in 
which her ability could succeed. Her work is inferior if 
she aims at greater things.” 

Mr. George E. Cockburn, a member of the commis- 
sion, said that what struck him and his colleagues as 
most remarkable was the absence of class distinctions in 
education. That is to say, the children of persons in all 
conditions of life were to be found receiving instruction 
together. \ 

On one subject he was critical—that of salaries. “It 
seems to me,” he said, “that Americans are too lavish 
in their expenditures for school buildings, and could bet- 
ter employ some of the money thus spent in raising the 
salaries of the teachers. And you have not enough men 
teachers. There should be a preponderance of women 
in charge of pupils under fourteen years, but pupils 
that age should be taught by men. Your educators tell 
me there is a dearth of men teachers because of the low 
salaries paid. On the salaries paid in this country they 
are unable to save money. Salaries here are about the 
same as are paid in England, but in our country living 
expenses are much lower than here.” 





The reading circles of Easton, Pa., have adopted Educa- 
tional Foundations as the basis of their professional study 
course. Supt. Wm. W. Cottingham, always active in the 
interests of his schools, strongly believes in the objects of 
this magazine and commends the work to teachers. We ex- 
tend our heartiest thanks to him as well as to Prin. J. H. 
Lindemann, who is an indefatigable worker at teachers’ 
meetings. 
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The Indian Education Problem. 
As an Indian Sees It.* 
By Joun M. Loorias, an Indian. 

No man has yet been able to find out and prove the 
real origin of the Indian. But you may be sure of one 
thing, that the same hand that made the white man 
made the Indian. 

Whether the Indian was created in the valley of the 
Nile, or between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, it 
makes no difference; he was found here, possessing all 
the faculties that go to make up a white man. He was 
given amind with which to understand. He was made 
with all the passions and affections of mankind; he loved, 
he feared, he rejoiced, and he wondered. He was at 
times angry and at times he was in sorrow. 

As he looked around he saw the great mountains, the 
rivers running into the deep blue sea, the sun that rises 
in the east and goes down in the west, the moon and the 
stars that give him light at night, and he wondered who 
made those things. Not being able to understand the 
appearance, the size, and the power of this Creator, he 
called him the “ Great Spirit,” and so he was, and he is 
—the Great Spirit, under whose care and guidance we 
were going forward, increasing in numbers as well as in 
knowledge, until 1492, when our progress was checked 
by a foreign nation. 

I know it is very hard for some people to believe that 
the Indians could have ever been able to advance any 
further than wandering over this great land scalping 
each other, but it is only right and proper that an In- 
dian should, from time to time, repeat the white’s man’s 
history to the white man; read to him the paragraph 
which tells that the Indians worked in the copper mines 
around Lake Superior, that they built mounds in differ- 
ent places in the United States, that they built houses 
in the cliffs of the southwest, that they built a city in 
Mexico and mined gold and silver. To-day Casa Grande, 
one of their buildings, still stands on the arid plains of 
Arizona, the best preserved and most genuine prehistoric 
remains of the Indian race. 

Let me further describe the Indian by telling a few 
things which came into a boy’s life. 

Every father and mother, wild or savage, with patience 
and care trained their child to enter life without fear, 
to be a man equal in knowledge, equal in strength and 
courage to every other man. The mother carried the 
child away from home that he might see other things 
besides those around the wigwam. She hung the cradle 
up in the tree where the child could hear nothing but 
the voice of Nature. There the child learned the sound 
of the wind that blew upon the tree-tops. A bird sat on 
the other branch singing his sweet song, so the little 
Indian learned the bird’s voice, his size and his color. 

It takes a good many years to bring up a boy to man- 
hood. Imagine that the young man has at last con- 
vinced his father that he is able to go on the war-path 
and this is what the father says to his boy: “My son, by 
the care of your father and your mother you have grown 
to this age. From your cradle to this day, I have 
preached to you my experience. Thru the woods, over 
the hills and valleys I led you to see the bird, the rabbit, 
the fox, the deer.and the rest of the living things which 
surround us.” This was the instruction of the Indian 
child and, in order that he might enter the Happy-Hunt- 
ing Ground, he must be honest, religious, obedient, and 
manly, enduring the hardships of life. In short, the end 

and aim of the training of achild was to enable him to do 
that by which he could finally enter the place which 
the white people call Heaven. 

The Happy Hunting Ground was the Indian’s idea of 
a future world, a place under the rising sun where night 
never came! There ina circle, hand in hand, the never- 
ending dancing song was sung by the departed heroes. 
Now is this a very strange and foolish ideal of a future 
world? Not in the sense that the highest pleasure for 


*Oxtract from an article in the Southern Workman. 
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the living Indian was hunting, singing, and dancing, 80 
he naturally interpreted heaven as a place where such 
things could be found. The Indian never thought of 
laying up treasures on earth, but he was always working 
that he might enter in at the straight gate to the 
Sacred Grounds and join in the endless song. 

A careful consideration of our history will show us 
the fact that, at the coming of the white man, we fell 
from the steps we had taken toward civilization; we fell 
from our manly character to some degrees below zero. 
For a while we loved and respected the white man as 
much as he loved and respected us. But “for a while 
came to the end and we met again our former friend and 
customer to fight out the wrongs committed on both 
sides. Bravely we faced the guns and the swords of the 
civilized nation, a nation upon whose soil “ the sun never 
sets.” If this was the case, the white man, fighting 
forever in the light, was sure to conquer in the end. 
The Indian, on the other hand, was partly or forever in 
the dark. He could not know the strength and the 
movements of his opponent. It was only a blessing to 
the white man that we fought him; we increased his 
courage, and his endurance, and extended his land. 

Retreating westward, leading our children by the hand, 
we climbed the Allegheny mountains. Descending the 
mountains we reached the banks of the Mississippl. 
Across the “Father of Waters” we went, hoping to 
find a place where we might again enjoy our freedom, 
but it was in vain, for the white man was approaching. 
And so we marched on to the Pacific coast and, not 
knowing how to cross that Great Sea, we faced about. 
But to our surprise we found the white man not half 
so cruel and selfish as we thought. We offered him the 
peace-pipe. Kindly and willingly he received it. Then 
we made acompromise. The Indian said: “ Give me a 
place which I will call my home, a place where I may 
safely leave my wife and child while I go and hunt the 
deer, and I will give you the rest of the land, and ry 
problem.” To this the white man agreed and this he 
wrote upon the invisible paper and signed his name. 
The Indian followed and made his mark. You know 
now how the white man has been working patiently and 
faithfully, day by day, month by month, and year by 
year, trying to solve the problem which he received as a 
compromise. , ; 

It certainly seemed hopeless and discouraging that the 
Indian problem would ever be solved, but at last Hamp- 
ton institute has found the principles which, if properly 
applied, will solve not only the Indian problem, but all 
the race problems which are now pressing hard upon us. 
Hampton says: “ Civilize him, Christianize him, utilize 
him, and you have solved the problem.” 

SPIN 


Where is the Sun Going ? 


There is a popular notion that the planets in our solar 
system ae aoa the sun. This is only half true, 
points out Prof. Harold Jacoby, of Columbia university, 
in a remarkable article in Harper's Weekly. The sun, 
like the planets, says Professor Jacoby, is in motion, as 
are also the so-called “ fixed” stars; and, reasoning from 
this basis, he discusses the fascinating question of the 
destination thru space of our solar system. It is not 
generally known among laymen that astronomers have 
found it possible to determine approximately the position 
on the sky of the apex of solar motion, or, in other 
words, that point towards which our solar system is at 
present traveling. It is the constellation Hercules. 
“We are obliged to assume that our path for the moment 
is a straight line; but we mean that ‘moment’ which 
commenced. about 1750, when the first star catalog of 
modern precision was begun, and which will end long 
after present generations of men have passed away. So 
mighty is the orbit in question that many centuries must 
come and go before we can hope to detect the orbit’s 
curvature.” The article is illustrated by some unusual 
astronomical photographs. 
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Manual Training Schedule. V. 


By Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Training, New ork City. 


Grade 3A. 


Object Drawing Lessons. 


(For boys and girls. One lesson each week.) 


Aim to secure in drawings of good size and placing, 
the representation of the circle, triangle, and square as 
these appear in objects seen at different levels below the 
eye (circle also above the eye). 

Study the comparative proportions of top and front 
face. Judge apparent slant of edges by comparing them 
with pencil held horizontally. Indicate table line. Use 
individual models wherever possible. 

In plant form drawing aim to secure expression of 
life and growth. 

A short drill on lines, for correct pencil holding and 
free arm movement should precede each lesson in object 
drawing. 

1. Cylinder, or cylindrical object below eye, as tum- 
bler. 

2. Cylindrical object, below eye, as drum, jar, or pail. 

3. Hemispherical object, below eye, as bowl. 

4, Study base of cylinder at different levels above eye. 
Practice in sketching appearance. 

5. Cylindrical object, above eye, as tin pail. 

6. Cylindrical object above eye. 

7. Study of top of cylindrical prism, edge front, at 
different levels below eye. Practice in sketching appear- 
ance. Disc may be used as an aid in studying appear 
ance on top of solid. 

8. ‘.riangular prism, edge front, below eye. 

9. Study of top of square prism, facing at different 
levels below eye. Practice in sketching appearance. 
Disc may be used as an aid in studying appearance or 
top of solid. 

10. Square prism, vertical and facing, below eye. 

11. Cube, or familiar object like cube, facing below 
eye. 

"12. Square prism, or familiar object like square prism 
horizontal and facing, below eye. 

18. Grasses or large simple leaf. 

14. Large simple or lobed leaf. 

15. Large lobed leaf. 

16. Spray, two simple leaves, or flower in mass. 

17. Spray. two simple leaves, or flower in mass. 


Illustrative Drawing. 
(Boys and girls.) 


Aim to secure clear,expressive drawings with the story 
told by each pupil in individual manner. Emphasize pro- 
portion and action. Develop power of expressing dis- 
tance. The emphasis should be primarily on truth and 
vividness of drawing rather than upon pictorial composi- 
tion. Practice on elements may be given but no illus- 
tration is to be copied. 

A lesson each week, as appropriate opportunity offers 
in connection with language work (poems, myths, stories, 
etc.), nature study (plants, animals, natural phenomena, 
etc.), history (Indian, Pilgrim, and biographical stories), 
individual experiences (occupations, games holidays, etc.) 

The following lessons in water color or colored chalk 
are suggested as alternatives for the illustrative work of 
the last five lessons: 18. Grasses; 14. Vegetable with 
leaves; 15. Vegetable or spray of leaves; 16. Flower or 
leaves; 17. Flower or leaves. 


Construction, Color, and Design. 


Construction.—In making forms rising from the child’s 
needs and interests, aim to secure derterity in handling 
and accuracy in measurement. Knowledge of the reason 
for each step taken should be developed, that the child 
may be prepared to use such knowledge in the making of 
original forms. , 

Design.—In the decoration of constructed.and other 


forms aim to secure original units showing both simplicity 
and variety in repetition, alternation, and radiation. 

Use few elements and proportion the unit to the space 
it is to decorate. 

Color.—Aim to develop the ability to recognize the 
intermediates of the six standard colors, and appreciation 
of the harmony shown in combinations of tones of the 
same color, and of standards or intermediates with a 
neutral. 

In the following lessons the exercises are suggested 
by the holidays and pupils’ interests. Other forms than 
those indicated may be substituted after consultation 
with the special teacher. Use oak tag, bogus or car- 
tridge paper, gingham, straw board, or other available 
material. 

(To be continued. ) 


ERPEN 


Coming Meetings. 


Dec. 26-27. —Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
field. W. L. Steele, Galesburg, president; J. M. Bowlby, 
Carbondale, secretary. 

Dec. 26-28.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at Den- 
ver. John Dietrich, Colorado Springs, president; J. B. 
Ragan, Denver, secretary. 

Dec. 28-29 —New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Trenton. William H. Eldridge, Williamstown, president; 
Lewis C. Wooley, Trenton, secretary. 

Dec. 28-31.— Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at 
Milwaukee. Thomas W. Boyce, secretary. 

Dec. 28-30.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Ruston. Miss Lulu Soape, president. 

New York State Associated Academic Principals; Asso- 
ciation of Grammar School Principals; Science Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Training Teachers’ Conference, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 28-31.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association, at Des 
Moines. F. M. Witter, Muscatine, president; W. F. Barr, 
Des Moines, secretary. 

Dec. 28-31.—National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, at Marlin. John W. 
Hopkins, Galveston, president. 

Dec. 29-30.—Colored Teachers’ Association of Oklalioma, 
at Guthrie. 

Dec. 29-31. — Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at Ann 
Arbor. E. D. Palmer, Mason, president; O. C. Frederick, 
Detroit, secretary. 

Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, at Little Rock. 
Supt. W. A. Crawford, Arkadelphia, = sident; Prof. J. H. 
Witherspoon, Arkadelphia, corresponding secretary. 

Indiana State Teach rs’ Association, at Indianapolis. 
Charles A. Van Matre, Muncie, president; J. B. Pearcy, 
Anderson, secretary. 

Missouri State Teachers’ Association, st St. Joseph. G. 
B. Logan, Kansas City, president; S. P. Bradley, Spring- 
field, secretary. 

South Dakota Educational Association, at Aberdeen. 
Alexander Strachan, Deadwood, president. 

Kansas Teachers’ Association, at Topeka. Joseph H. 
Hill, president; State Supt.. Frank Nelson, secretary. 

Dec. 30-Jan. 3.—California State Teachers’ Association, 
at Pacific Grove. A. E. Shumate, San Jose, president. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1.—Southern Educational Association, at At- 
lanta, Ga. F P. Venable, president; R.J. Tighe, secretary. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 3.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at 
Lincoln Supt. J. D. French, Hastings, president; Miss 
Susan Hinman, David City, secretary. 

Christmas Week. 

Idaho State Teachers’ Association, at Moscow. Supt. C. 
W. Vance, Wallace, president. 

Montana State Teachers’ Association, at Helena. J. G. 
McKay, Hamilton, president; Miss Ida Fullerton, Helena, 
secretary. 

Ohio State Association of Township Superintendents, at 
Columbus. D. H. Barnes, Osborn, president; J. R. Clark, 
Springfield, secretary. 

Ohio State Association of School Examiners, at Columbus. 

Washington State Teachers’ Association, at Everett. 

Florida State Teachers’ Association, at Ocala. 


nas°The National Educational Association will meet 
at St. Louis in July, 1904. The date has not yet been 
definitely fixed.—President, Dr. John W. Cook, De 
Kalb, Ill.; Secretary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
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Dr. Munson’s Book on Nature 
Study. 
By W. E. CHANCELLOR, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Munson’s Education Through Nature Study deserves con- 
sideration both upon its theoretical grounds and for its 
practical relations and suggestions. 

For some years, for some hundreds of years, we have 
been hearing about and experimenting upon the problems 
of the “new education.” I suppose that the reforming 
process has been going on in education ever since the 
first village was gathered together upon the banks of the 
Tigris or the Euphrates, and man from being socialized 
by his general environment began to be civilized by defi- 
nite education. Nowadays we seem to mean by the 
“new education” these new courses in the elementary 
school, viz.,—Kindergarten—Manual training— Physical 
training—Nature study. 

I am aware that this list omits subjects that appar- 
ently ought to be included as peculiar features of the 
progressive movement of the past quarter century and 
that it includes one subject, physical training, that is in- 
deed only a reappearance, a renascence as it were, of an 
exercise that dates intermittently since man’s remotest 
antiquity. Ido not stop here to examine these points. 
I make the list that I may unequivocally assign to nature 
study by far the most important place in the new educa- 
tion. ? 

It is hard to accept that dictum at a time when we 
have no adequate means of making Nature-study the 
most important feature of elementary education. Our 
very school-houses and school grounds are set over 
against any recognition of man’s fundamental passion to 
know the world in which he lives. The entire method of 
school administration is contrary to Nature. To the 
child’s cry to know the sea and the sky, the river, the 
field, and the wood the school-house wall and the school- 
yard fence give back at best only a hollow and soulless 
echo. “Go forth under the open sky and list to Nature’s 
teachings” is the verse the child reads, and he reads 
mechanically like a prisoner. In a deep sense we are all 
prisoners of the city, which is civilization. 

But the confinement of the material walls is no worse 
than the confinement of the pedagogical soul. By the 
school the natural soul is built upon year by year till it 
is utterly weighted down and becomes but foundation 
for the learning that is the superstructure. Therefore, 
while the soul ought to be synonymous with imagination 
and joy and aspiration, it becomes synonymous with forti- 
tude and reconciliation. The child needing to drink at 
a well-spring of truth is served with an iron cup from a 
bucket of maxims, facts, processes. And the man who 
would like to bring the new world of Nature-study, that 
is the very old world of Mother Nature, into the educa- 
tion of the child, stands at the door of the school-house 


and sees that he himself is little better than the keener. 


of a prison of the mind. He revolts and in his revolt 
almost despairs because there is no way of escape for 
himself and his children. 

Of all this everyone is more or less conscious nowadays. 
We are seeking the way of escape thru Nature-study in 
several respects. We have now the vastly improved sci- 
ence courses in our higher institutions of learning. These 
courses mean that many of the future teachers of chil- 
dren will know something about Nature. We have also 
the larger playgrounds, even parks, that are being pro- 
vided by the most enlightened communities. In these 
parks ought to be natural streams of water, animals, and 
gardens. We have what is still better, excursions into 
the open country, that will be very profitable as soon as 
the teachers really know what to teach in the rambles 
and as soon as the groups of children may be made suffi- 


[Education Through Nature Study, by Prof. John P. Mun- 
son, Ph.D., head of the department of biology in the State 
Normal School of Washington. 1903. 12mo. Kellogg’s 
Teachers’ Library. Price, $1.25. Good bibliography. E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., N. Y.] 
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ciently small for individual instruction. Lastly we 
have new books for children and for teachers. 

Of these Nature-study books for teachers Munson’s 
Education Through Nature Study is an excellent example. 
Its arrangement is in three parts: lst, a discussion of 
the philosophy of Nature-study considered historically 
and analytically; 2nd, a discussion of the course in 
Nature-study; and 3rd, definite lessons. The pages are 
far richer than this bare outline suggests. The order 
cannot be improved. Equally admirable is the high and 
well-sustained presentation of the argument and of the 
material. Not only is the author’s broad and fine scholar- 
ship sufficiently in evidence, but his style is also in evi- 
dence; and the style is equally excellent. There is 
power in this book. It is reasonable. The propositions 
are well worked out. The whole is practical. Within 
the theory there is the wisdom derived from years of 
experience. 

This book is suitable for several different purposes, 
viz., lst, as a teacher’s manual for actual class work 
in grammar grades. 2nd, as a book of suggestions to 
use in earlier ur later grades. 3rd, as a book fora read- 
ing or Nature-study circle. 4th, as the basis of a course 
for teachers in a normal school or in a city school sys- 
tem. The breadth of the book iz ample. 

To the reader of educational books the first part of 
the text is especially tobe commended. There are ninety- 
three pages of as vigorous and inspiriting literature as 
may be found between the covers of any book that deals 
with educational method. The sections have such head- 
ings as “ Probable Causes of the Back-to-Nature Move- 
ment in Education,” “General Aims of Nature Study,” 
and “ General Methods.” The book is especially to be 
commended to the attention of those who desire to be 
inspired to think not by the mere brilliancy of an author’s 
remarks, but by the solid force and by the definite orig- 
inality of his propositions. 

Munson’s Education Through Nature Study is an agree- 
able mental tonic, like walking in the upper hills on a 
clear, cold day; but it ends as every such walk ought to end, 
at a substantial hostelry where food and rest may be had. 

The author is professor in biology in Washington 
State Normal college and his text is especially strong as 
it ought to be in biology, zoology, and botany, the true 
core of Nature-study. 

ERPON 

Lessons in Astronomy, Including Uranagraphy; a_ brief 
introductory course without mathematics, by Charles A. 
Young, Ph.D , LL.D., professor of astronomy in Princeton 
university. Professor Young’s astronomies have lorg en- 
joyed the reputation of being among those best suited for 
students’ use. This is a revision of the earlier book upon the 
same plan. It outlines the present knowledge of the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, their physical constitution, ard their 
probable history. These indicate their prospective changes. 
A long and very complete chapter is given upon the arrange- 
ments of the constellations, designed for use in the study of 
the heavens at different seasons. The present knowledge of 
the constitution and changes of the sun is very accurate] 
given, and special attention is called to the increased know]l- 
edge that has come from the use of the spectroscope. The 
illustrations of sun spots, comets, and adhelen are unusually 
fine. The last chapter gives the present views of the origin 
of the solar system, and the nebule theory of the develop- 
ment of the universe. Anappendix is added which describes 
the most important instruments, a few of the most import- 
ant celestial problems, and tables of reference. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston. List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.40.) 

Geography Manual: Elements and Grammar School, by 
Alexis Everett Frye —It has been found that the chiid may 
talk glibly about mountains, seas, and other geographical 
features without having a clear idea of what these are. The 
object of instruction is to get ideas in the head, not words. 
The remote should be explained by that near at hand. Thus 
the child’s knowledge of the planet he lives on will grow sat- 
isfactorily. Mr. Frye’s geographies long since proved their 
worth. They are most valuable school-room aids; this little 
book will supplement them. The teacher will find that it 
shows, not only what to teach, but how to teach it. The 
suggestions in part I. are applicable to both geographies of 
the series, and in general to other subjects, such as history 
and reading. These notes suggest how to use the material 
of the book—the maps, pictures, and text. Part IT. contains 
— of Geography ”’ lesson notes. (Ginn & Company 

oston, 
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The chief difference between good and poor schools 
will be found in the pupils’ power to think. Schools that 
limit themselves to the transmission of knowledge and 
drill in accomplishments leave the world as poor as they 
find it. It is the teacher that develops power in his 
pupils who is the real benefactor of the race. Knowl- 
edge is not power, it is merely the dead fuel which the 
fire of the mind may utilize for the increase of dynamic 
force. Dr. J. M. Rice is the first professional authority 
to put this squarely and plainly before the friends of 
education. He has given a wonderfully clear exposition 
of the importance of dynamical development, in the Jan- 
uary number of the Forum. His article will suggest to 
the people of the country, especially parents and school 
officers, a rational standard for gauging the efficiency of 
a school. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will at a later time treat 
more fully of his remarkable contribution. 





The good work begun under the wise and progressive 
superintendency of Mr. J. D. Eggleston, Jr., in the city 
schools of Asheville, N. C., has been developed splendidly 
under the administration of Supt. R. J. Tighe. The 
board of education has just added courses in domestic 
science and wood-carving to thecurriculum. A separate 
building is to be used for these two departments, and 
hundreds of people attended the opening on the evening 
of December 14. The merchants of Asheville gave to 
the school everything needed. All the gas fixtures, pipes, 
and individual stoves were donated, and were placed in 
position without cost. Besides this there were about 
$700 worth of materials given. Mrs. Ida Hood Clark, 
of the University of Chicago and Columbia university, 
assisted by Miss L. B. Taylor, of New Orleans, will direct 
the department of domestic science. Miss Lucy John- 
ston, of Asheville, under Mrs. Clark’s supervision, will 
have charge of the wood-carving. 





Some time ago Philadelphia bowed her head in shame, 
when the discovery was made that her public schools had 
been touched by unholy hands. The peculiar organiza- 
tion and character of public instruction has since then 
been discussed widely, tho not always wisely. The same 
dangers that are inherent in the Philadelphia plan lie at 
the root of all democracy. It certainly comes nearer to 
the American idea of common school organization than 
does that of New York city, for instance. And, meas- 
ured by results, Philadelphia has a number of schools 
that compare favorably with the best city schools in the 
country. The teachers, generally speaking, are devoted 
to their work and possess the right professional spirit. 
Heretofore their pay has been shamefully small. The 
city councils have at last gotten an inkling of a realiza- 
tion of this fact and have, within a few days, granted the 
increase asked for by the board of education. Unfortu- 
nately, the councils have not been able to rid themselves 
of their former penuriousness sufficiently to make the in- 
crease take effect with the beginning of the new year. 
The new schedule is not to go into operation until after 
the salaries are paid for June, 1904. But let us be 
thankful for the partial victory gained for fairness and 
decency and common sense. Generosity does not seem 
to thrive in the public affairs of the Keystone state. 





Trinity church, of Boston, has taken active measures 
to consider the lack of religious education among the 
children. Discipline will be strictly maintained in the 
Sunday school. Truancy will not be permitted, and 
punctuality in attendance is to be required. Pupils who 
cannot fulfill the requirements will be dropped from the 
roll. Every effort will be made to afford the children, 
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and young people who attend the school, a religious edu- 
cation as thoro as possible, at least as much so as the 
training afforded in secular subjects in the public school. 





The committee of the Chicago Principals’ Association, 
which prepared the course in nature study, has done a 
work worthy of high commendation. The portions 
already published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL have been well 
received and have proved helpful to many teachers. In- 
quiries have come to the editor for the remaining outlines. 
Grades seven and eight are still under way. They will 
be published as soon as completed. 





The following extract from an editorial in the Atlanta 
Constitution is most encouraging reading for those who 
believe in Booker T. Washington’s great educational 
mission: 

“ Booker Washington is a sane, serious, and sufficient 
man for the lifework in which he is engaged. In part 
he is an official member of the state school system, re- 
ceiving and using state funds. He is not running a fad 
school for the gushing enthusiasm of fanatics. Fairly 
every dollar contributed to build the Tuskegee insti- 
tute into the magnificent proportions and power it now 
has was donated by serious, wealthy business people 
North and South, who have no wild notions about the 
negro issues. They have been willing to help an enter- 
prise that has approved itself as a wise and capable one 
to spread among the negro race in the South the gospel 
of honesty, contented work, and self-utility in labors that 
make for community, state, and national welfare. 

“The square and sensible thing for every man to do 
who is interested in the safe and profitable future of the 
South is to encourage that practical education of the 
negro that will fit and inspire him for useful and creative 
service for the general welfare.” 


CPN 
Salary Movement in Pittsburg. 


Thru the efforts of the Principals’ Association the 
Pittsburg (Pa.), school board has made a number of 
changes in the salary schedule. These are as follows: 

1. To pay $70 a month to all teachers of first year 
pupils. (At present but one teacher in a building gets 
$70, altho four or five may be doing the same work, all 
receiving $65.) 

2. To pay state normal school graduates the same at 
the start as graduates of the Pittsburg High school. 
(They start now at $5 less.) 

3. To pay eighth grade teachers $900. (Their pres- 
ent salary is $700.) 

4, To pay assistant principals $1,000 (instead of $900) 
in buildings where the principal has headquarters. 

5. To pay principals as follows: 


Less than six teachers, $1,400; present salary, $1,350. 


Six to ten . ,600; 1,550. 
Eleven to fifteen “ 1,800; Pe is 1,650. 
Sixteen to twenty 2,000; - xa 1,800. 
Twenty-one to thirty 2,200; “6 ” 2,000, 
Thirty-one to forty 2,300; = : 2,100. 
Forty-one to fifty 2,400; i 2 2,200. 
Above fifty, 2,500; . 2,300. 


The principals asked for the following salaries for 
themselves: Less than twelve teachers, 1,600; twelve to 
twenty, $2,000; above twenty, $2,500. Had it not been 
for the fact that a new high school site has been bought 
for $300,000, and a new building is to be constructed at 
a cost of a million, they would probably have gained all 
they asked. 


PDN 
The Next N. LE. A. Program. 


The executive committee of the N. E. A. has con- 
sulted with Director Rogers, of the department of 'con- 
gresses at St. Louis, concerning accommodations for the 
members of the association. It has been decided to 
make the annual meeting practically an international 
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congress on education, by using the resources of the ex- 
position for obtaining foreign speakers. It has also been 
decided to adapt the program as far as possible to the 
exhibits in the education building, so that the depart- 
ment sessions can be illustrated by practical observations 
and tests in foreign and domestic exhibits. 


London and Oklahoma Children Correspond. 


The Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Oklahoma is in receipt of a letter from the clerk of 
the London school board, asking his co-operation in a 
plan to establish communication between the school chil- 
dren of Oklahoma and England. The plan of having 
school children writing letters to other school children 
in the other states and in the English foreign posses- 
sions has been tried with more or less success. The 
superintendent is heartily in favor of the plan, believing 
that the school children of Oklahoma, by corresponding 
with those of London, will be benefited in many ways. 

The plan is for the children in Oklahoma to write 
what the English term “ first letters,” and these will be 
mailed to the clerk of the London school board, who will 
distribute them among the London school children. 
Each child is to answer the letter he receives, this being 
the beginning of the correspondence. 


Children’s International Exposition. 


The children’s world international exposition was 
opened on Dec. 5, in the Tauride palace, St. Petersburg, 
with great ceremony. The opening was a brilliant func- 
tion attended by state ministers, members of the diplo- 
matic corps, military officers and high government 
functionaries. This is the first international exposition 
devoted exclusively to the life of children and it is 
unique in every particular. The plan was suggested by 
the Dowager Empress Marie as a means of inculcating 
more of humanism in the school systems of the Old 
World. Her ambition is to develop individualism even 
tho it is at the expense of system, which is everything 
in Russia. 

Nearly all nations are represented in the exhibits. 
Russia has the largest, and France, Germany, and 
Austria follow in the order named. The exhibit of the 
United States is one of the smallest, consisting chiefly of 
photographs of American schools and school children. 

An interesting feature of the opening was the presen- 
tation to the Empress Marie of a primer prepared in 
Philadelphia. The book was a child’s primer, a language 
book for young beginners, combining lessons for reading 
and writing, pictures for talks, and verses to learn. It 
was prepared by Anne Heygate-Hall, principal of 
the Philadelphia School of Practice, and Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
authors desired to show to foreign educators the subject 
matter of an American child’s early school training. The 
illustrations were made by Miss Maria L. Kirk, formerly 
of the Philadelphia School of Design and a specialist in 
drawings for child study. The pictures are calculated 
to instill patriotism. 


Religious Schools to be Closed. 


The French premier, M. Combes, has presented to the 
council of ministers the text of a bill forbidding all 
teaching by religious orders, even those now actually 
authorized. The purpose of the measure is to abrogate 
the existing legislation permitting teaching by the 
authorized religious orders. The bill provides for the 
dissolution, accompanied by the sequestration of property, 
of such congregations as exist solely for the purposes of 
teaching. Five years are allowed for the complete carry- 
ing out of the proposed law, the adoption of which will 
entail the closing of 1,299 schools for boys, and 2,195 
schools for girls, and all the schools conducted by the 
Christian Brothers. 

The bill also provides for the enlargement of the pub- 
lic schools conducted by the state. The operation of 
the plan will cost $5,000,000. 
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This measure comes as the result of the associations 
law begun in the early months of 1902. The act, which 
compelled the registration of all religious orders teaching 
schools, was passed in June, 1901, but did not receive 
active enforcement until the following year. The Jesuits, 
Assumptionists, Bendictines, and Carmelites were par- 
ticular objects of attention thru their refusal to comply 
with the conditions, and the result was that they were 
practically driven from France. 

The Christian Brothers, who will be affected by the 
new bill, constitute one of the largest of the teaching 
orders. According to the latest figures there are some 
13,000 of the brothers at work, in charge of 2,500 
schools. The Order was driven from France in 1792, be- 
cause it refused to subscribe to the constitution. The 
members returned in 1801, and from that time their 
schools have spread rapidly both in France and Italy. 


How Harvard Feeds Its Young Men, 


A new system of feeding students has been devised 
and put into operation at Memorial Hall, Harvard univer- 
sity, this year. It appears to be working uncommonly 
well. Briefly stated Harvard has gone back on the so- 
called American plan, whereby one pays a lump sum for 
one’s dinner and then eats all one possibly can, to a 
modified form of a European plan by which one pays for 
what one gets. Heretofore the great dining hall, in 
which upwards of 1,300 students take their meals, has 
been run by an exact division of cost among the members. 
This arrangement has kept the board at Memorial some- 
where in the neighborhood of $4.25 a week; but it has 
involved also a great waste in provisions, particularly in 
the departments of meat, fish, and eggs. It is a fact 
that Harvard students have always been more or less 
under the temptation of ordering up almost anything 
on the bill-of-fare “just to see what it tasted like,” a 
temptation that is inherent in the American system of 
boarding wherever it flourishes. To reduce this waste 
to a minimum these principal items of meat, fish and 
eggs have now been placed on the menu at cost prices. 
On the other hand the other articles of food remain as 
under the former system and constitute what is called 
the “ general board,” which applies not only to an actual 
cost of food but to the expenses of running the hall. 
The item of “general” food will, it is thought, average 
about $2.50 a week, leaving the maximum for the aver- 
age student who eats a reasonable quantity of meat at 
something perhaps a little lower than it used to be. 

Another interesting innovation is the abolition of the 
tipping system. The waiters at Memorial Hall are all 
negroes and have heretofore been hot-footed after tips, 
with the result that those students who gave most 
liberally were generally waited on first. It is now agreed 
by all students admitted to the hall that they will give 
no tips to the waiters; but, on the other hand, each 
student contributes the sum of ten cents a week toa 
general fund by which the wages of the waiters have 
been increased. 
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The Busy World. 


M. Curie has explained the process by which radium is 
separated from the substances which contain it. It ex- 





ists, says a writer in Harper's Weekly, in combination . 


with lead, chalk, silica, iron, and other things which must 
be eliminated in a series of complicated and costly op- 
erations. For days a ton or so of uranite powder, which 
is obtained mostly from pitchblende, simmers over a slow 
fire with water and soda; this mixture is then put into 
big barrels, where a sediment is deposited; the sediment 
is then washed and rewashed, and put on the fire to sim- 
mer again with carbonate of soda. Then follows more 
sedimentation and repeated washing, after which the 
residue is treated with hydrochloric acid. A colorless 
liquid results, containing small quantities of radium. 
The chemist’s object is now to separate these small 
quantities, and this he does by a series of reactions and 
crystallizations. At each crystallization the crystals be- 
come progressively richer in radium and smaller in bulk, 
until, after six weeks’ manipulation, some twenty-five 
grammes of white crystals remain. The radium con- 
tained in these is of low radio-activity (about 2000), and 
the greater part of their bulk is refined away by M. Curie 
himself in succeeding crystallizations. At the end there 
are left only a few centigrammes (at 1,500,000), as much 
as would cover the point of a knife blade, to show for a 
ton or so of uranite powder and months of work. 


The members of the Jessup North Pacific Expedition 
have returned, and from their investigations it is con- 
cluded that the inhabitants of Siberia and Alaska are 
from the same stock. It is believed that at one time 
there was quite a close relationship between these two 
countries. The culture, arts, and general features of 
the races in these two countries seem to have common 
elements. 


During the last five years there have been 38,890 per- 
sons killed on the railways of the United States. The 
injured in the same time have numbered 253,823. This 
makes a daily average of twenty-one killed and 139 in- 
jured. From these statistics it is figured that there are 
in this country 51,882 persons who are condemned to 
death to be executed on the railroads within the next 
five years, taking into consideration the probable increase 
in travel. 


Award of Nobel Prizes. 


The Norwegian parliament has awarded the annual 
Nobel Peace prize to William R. Cremer, publisher of The 
Arbitrator of London, for his work in behalf of interna- 
tional arbitration. 

The prize for physics is divided between Henri Bec- 
querel, of Norway, and M. and Mme. Curie, of Paris. 

The chemical prize goes to the Swedish Professor 
Arrhenuis, the medical prize to Dr. Finsen, of Denmark, 
and the prize for literature to Bjornstjerne Bjornson, the 
Norwegian poet and dramatist. These prizes amount to 
approximately $40,000 each. 

William Randal Cremer is the founder of the inter- 
Parliamentary conferences, which have met since 1888. 
He took an active part in agitating for a treaty of arbi- 
tration between Great Britain and the United States. 
For twenty-eight years he has been secretary of the In- 
ternational Arbitration league. 

M. and Mme. Curie are widely known as the discover- 
ers of radium. They have not profited financially from 
their work, and this award seems a particularly happy 
one. Dr. Finsen is the inventor of the Finsen system 
forthe cure of lupus and Prof. Becquerel is the dis- 
coverer of the Becquerel rays. 


No Danger From the Sun. 


Sun spots are not prophets of disaster. According to 
most of the leading American astronomers, among 
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others Prof. E. C. Pickering, director of the Harvard 
Astronomical Observatory; Prof. C. A. Young, of 
Princeton; Prof. S. P. Langley, the distinguished Amer- 
ican authority on solar physics, and several others, 
human affairs are bound to go on without very much 
disturbance even from the largest and most spasmodic of 
sun spots. As a matter of fact no heat connections 
have ever been conclusively proved, and about the only 
knowledge that we have is that the presence of the sun 
spots is apparently closely associated with the magnetic 
condition of the earth. Many of the great magnetic 
storms of the last half century have been found to coin- 
cide with sun spot periods. Even this coincidence, how- 
ever, has not been carefully enough studied for the 
scientist to arrive at any practical conclusion. Stripped 
of picturesque conjectures, the sun spots remain almost 
as much a mystery as when the earliest discoverers 
shocked humanity by the suggestion that there could be 
such a thing as a spot on the sun’s bright disk. At all 
events, says Professor Pickering, no one apparently need 
lose any sleep over the disturbances on the great 
luminary. 
Our Exports. 

Five million dollars a day is a large sum for the people 
of a single country to realize as the sale of the products 
of their farms, factories, forests, fisheries, and mines. 
The exports of domestic products of the United States 
in the month of October, 1903, averaged more than 
five million dollars for every day in the month, and for 
every business day in the month averaged practically 
six million dollars a day. The total exports of the 
months, as shown by the figures of the department of 
commerce and labor thru its bureau of statistics, 
amounted to $160,370,059, which would average more 
than five million dollars for every day in the month and 
practically six million dollars for each business day in 
the month. From the port of New York alone the ex- 
ports of the month were $51,867,942, or nearly two mil- 
lion dollars for each business day in the month. 

This exportation in October, amounting to 160 mil- 
lion dollars, exceeds that of any preceding month in the 
history of our commerce with the single exception of 
October, 1900, when the total was $163,389,680. For 
the ten months ending with October the total exports 
were $1,149,694,933, and for the twelve months ending 
with October the total was $1,422,887,954. These totals 
for ten and twelve months, respectively, are larger than 
in any preceding year except 1901 and 1900, in which 
the ten and twelve months’ totals slightly exceeded those 
of the present year. 

Imports in October also exceeded those of any pre- 
ceding October, with the single exception of October, 
1902. They amounted to $81,931,005, or a little over 
two and one-half million dollars per day. The exports 
were, as already shown, over five million dollars per day, 
thus leaving the average total excess of exports over im- 
ports two and one-half million dollars per day. The 
total excess of exports over imports for the month of 
October was $78,439,054, or $2,530,292 for each day in 
the month, or $2,905,150 for each business day in the 
month. 

Of this enormous total of 160 millions of exports, or 
six million dollars a day for each business day, the larg- 
est single item was cotton, amounting to over sixty mil- 
lion dollars while the remaining 100 million dollars was 
divided among other farm products, manufactures, the 
products of the mines, forests, and fisheries. 

A comparison of October exports with those of Octo- 
ber of earlier years illustrates the remarkable growth of 
our export trade. In 1870 the October exports were 
twenty-nine millions; in 1880, eighty five millions; in 
1890, ninety-eight millions, and in 1900, 163 millions, 
the largest exports for any single month in the history 
of our commerce, and in 1903, 160 millions, or more 
than in any preceding month except that of October, 
1900. 
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A Historic Spot in Boston. 

On the site of the old Peter Faneuil house in Boston 
a new steel building has recently gone up—an _ interest- 
ing evidence of the extent to which historical locations 
in the New England capital are being covered over with 
modern buildings. This is the place where the founder 
of Faneuil hall, himself a wealthy merchant of Huguenot 
extraction, owned in the old days a fine house, set back 
from the street, with a deep courtyard and with orna- 
mental flowers and shrubs. It was in truth one of the 
most netable houses of colonial Boston, a fitting resi- 
dence for a merchant who always went down to his 
business with two or four-horse chaise and sometimes in 
a chariot drawn by English horses. It is also recalled 
as an interesting circumstance that here in the house of 
the founder of the Cradle of Liberty were to be found 
five black slaves and at the time the house was torn 
down remains of a brick passage leading in the direction 
of Boston Harbor were found—a proof, perhaps, that 
this prince of merchants was also an accomplished 
smuggler. 

The old house was demolished in the early part of the 
nineteenth century to be replaced by one in which the 
first great drug store in America was established under 
the management of Theodore Metcalf. This is a house 
of greatest fame in the annals of medicine and one that 
has been first in the manufacture and sale of cocaine, 
ether, menthol, and other contributions of the Boston 
medical men to the science of medicine. With the 
building of a new structure the Metcalf Company move 
back to the original quarters in which they made so 
much of medical history. It is thus an instructive fact 
that so many movements for the betterment of humanity 
have emanated from this one site, for not only did Peter 
Faneuil while resident here donate Faneuil hall to the 
city, but he was closely associated with the rebuilding of 
historic King’s Chapel. Governor Phillips, who after- 
ward lived in the house, was the great early benefactor 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and Andrew 
Carney, who built the Carney hospital, owned the house 
at the time Theodore Metcalf started Boston’s historical 
drug store in it. It may be added that Theodore Met- 
calf himself led in the foundation of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy—an institution which has done a 
great deal to uplift the business of assisting the physi- 
cians in their beneficent work. 

Lincoln Improvement Prizes. 


Last term more Lincoln prizes were given than ever 
before, ana it is desired to extend their scope still further. 
If, in any one state, ten examples are reported of im- 
provement in general average scholarship for the semes- 
ter closing in June, 1903, over that closing in June, 
1902, while the average for the intervening semester 
indicates that this improvement is continuous, one of 
these prizes may be awarded to the pupil who makes the 
best improvement record. The names and records of 
pupils who have improved in general average scholar- 
ship from seventy per cent. upward for the latest 
three semesters must. be sent to the appended ad- 
dress. They may come from principals, teachers, or 
pupils themselves, and should be accompanied by the 
name of the high school in which the improvement has 
been made. These records will be carefully classified 
and compared, according to the regulations, and prizes 
and honorable mentions will be awarded before the year 
closes. Checks will be forwarded for the winners to the 
addresses given. 

I cannot undertake to answer all letters, but will mail 
a copy of a circular to those who ask for it. The best 
of the records received, if not already certified by a prin- 
cipal, will be sent to the principals of the schools from 
which they come to be certified as correct before any 
awards are made. 

All individual records of improvement for the three 
half years in competition and all requests for circulars of 
information should be sent to Charles S. Hartwell, 473 
Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Letters, 








Back to Nature. 


I read with care the article in a preceding number of 
THE JOURNAL relating to the movement for the study of 
nature. I recall a teacherin a country school who was 
an ardent lover of nature, but who had never heard of 
its being studied in school. She put up with her own 
hands some clapboard shelves and on them placed all the 
curious stones the children brought; and being incited 
by her they gathered a great many. 

In that part of the country it was the custom to shoot 
squirrels, and somehow she had a grey squirrel “ stuffed,” 
as the work of the taxidermist was then called. A blue- 
bird was also mounted; both put in her capacious desk at 
night and locked up. 

She was an enthusiastic lover of flowers and had the 
window ledges covered with pots; some of these were 
discarded pitchers, the handles being broken off. I re- 
member her joy when I brought a broken pitcher that 
had blue pictures on its side. I was thanked again and 
again. 

She could not have understood botany as a science, for 
she pressed the flowers and put them in a rough scrap- 
book with the name below. I can see now that the fam- 
ilies were all mixed; but she learned the names of every 
plant we could bring her. If she failed she would go 
three miles to the teacher of an academy, who was pro- 
ficient. 

As I recall it the school was a most enthusiastic one, 
and we made excellent progress. There was talk outside 
that reminds me of what we hear now-a-days. One man 
said we ought to give all our time to the spelling-book; 
others had other criticisms to make; they looked askant 
when she went by to school with a basket full of 
“weeds,” as they called them—“ plants,” as we were 
taught to name them. 

The supervising official came to investigate; he was a 
tall man who wore spectacles; often he would raise these 
on his forehead when he questioned us; then he would 
forget where they were when he turned to his book and 
the teacher would say, “ Your glasses are above, Mr. 
Clark;” at this he would smile and pull them down. 

He spent all the forenoon with us and on going away 
said, “ You have a fine school.” To one of the trustees 
he said it was the best school in the town, and that they 
were learning to read and spell well and a great many 
other things beside. 

I remember to-day some of the questions Mr. Clark 
asked me: “ When are c and g hard?” “When are they 
soft?” “When do you double the final consonant? 
What becomes of the y in cried?” and similar words. I 
was one of the big boys, and had learned the “rules of 
spelling,” which was considered necessary. 

It might be asked how it was that this teacher should 
have made such a success of nature teaching, and what 
was the result? She had never been cramped by book 
learning: she was strong enough to resist the pressure 
coming from memorizing things not understood. Her 
method was beneficial to me, making me thoughtful of 
nature. I recaJ] that she had a way of giving quotations. 
I handed her a rose much moistured at one time; she 
took it, saying, “The rose had been washed lately, washed 
in a shower.” This was from Cowper’s poem in the 
reading book and gave all of us great pleasure. Among 
the many teachers I have had she stands out clearly thru 
the mists of the past. J. R. DENIS. 

New York. 





A fine set of Physiological Models (for school use), in 
handsome oak case, that cost $140—as good as new for sale 
at nearly half cost. Exceptional opportunity for High or 
Normal school. Address Models, care SCHOOL JOURNAL, 61 
E. 9th St., City. 
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Notes of New Books, 


An attractively written book upon The Louisiana Pur- 
chase, by A. E. Winship and Robert W. Wallace, has just 
been issued by the A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. It be- 
gins with the discovery of the Louisiana territory by 
De Soto and ends with the dedication of the Werld’s Fair 
buildings at St. Louis. The narration of the early history 
of the terrifory as a whole is followed by sketches of the 
development of the separate states in the territory, each 
state occupying a separate chapter. The reader of this 
httle volume will get an excellent idea of the negotiations 
which effected the purchase, its importa..ce to the United 
States, and the vast wealth of the country at present. The 
book will be wanted in school libraries and is well adapted 
also for supplementary reading. (A. Flanagan Company, 
Chicago and New York. Price, 60 cents.) 


The most satisfactory text-book for the study of Hebrew 
which has been brought out thus far for English-speaking 
students is the Primer of Hebrew, by Prof. Charles Prospero 
Fagnani, of Union Theological seminary. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons are the publishers. The lack of sensible guides in this 
particular field of language study has been largely responsi- 
ble for the comparative indifference to the sacred language 
of Israel among modern Bible students outside of the Jewish 
household. The German text-books, which have heretofore 
controlled the field, are, in spite of their many excellencies, 
not well adapted to the Anglo-Saxon way of getting at things. 
Professor Fagnani’s primer is well suited, also, for private 
study without an instructor, and ought to encourage a wider 
interest in Hebrew among Sunday School teachers and _stu- 
dents of the Bible generally. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50.) 


German Composition, with a review of grammar and syn- 
tax, and with notes, and a vocabulary, by B. Mack Dresden, 
A.M., instructor in German, State Normal school, Oshkosh, 
Wis. —Thirty-two pages of connected material are offered 
here as a basis for composition work for students of the 
second year. The footnotes, as the author tells us, are the 
outcome of his experience in the class-room. (American 
Book Company, New York.) 


A new departure in the study of French has been made in 
a little book, Some Stumbling Blocks of the French Language, 
by Prof. George Nestler Tricoche. This volume was written 
especially for students who have already mastered the rudi- 
ments of French, but who, by lack of practice, are still 
stumbling into the numerous pitfalls of the language. It 
does not purport to fill the place of any of the French meth- 
ods, grammars, or hand-books used at present. Its aim is 
to complement them. 

The most common mistakes a foreigner is likely to make 
in pronunciation, expressions, verbs, sentence building, quo- 
tations, etc., are comprehensively enumerated and c«refully 
corrected. But it goes still further. It contains an exten- 
sive list of familiar expressions or words, which, altho con- 
stantly used in conversation and current literature, are too 
nearly related to slang to be found in ordinary dictionaries. 
Another important feature of the book is its large collection 
of explanatory notes on French types or characters fre- 
quently alluded to in conversation as well as in the standard 
works of French writers. A glance at this book will compel 
attention. Price, 75 cents. Brentano, Union square, or 
George N. Tricoche, 75 West 94th street, 


We have in hand several little books for entertaining the 
school such as live teachers so well know how to use. One 
of these is a Patriotic Exercise, by A. M. Kellogg, that may 
be used at the close of school; on the Fourth of July, Wash- 
ington’s birthday, or any patriotic occasion. Besides being 
entertaining,it teaches considerable history.f The Wonderful 
Doctor and Troubles Everywhere is by the same author. 
These are two dialogs. The first tells about the wonderful 
cures of a quack doctor; the second presents some country 
characters with their queer speecnand ways. Both are very 
amusing. Timothy ip noe in the City is a dialog by 
Eva G. Lamberton that will prove extremely popular. The 
situations are novel and the conversations sprightly. In 
Months of the Year, Mr. Kellogg presents a choice lot of se- 
lections to be used at different periods thruout the year. 
His Royal Nibs is a funny dialog in which the mayor and 
several others figure. One can imagine the smount of fun 
that may be gotten out of Van Amburgh’s Menagerie. 
From twenty to forty pupils can take part. If done well it 
is extremely amusing. These booklets are uniform in size 
and have a handsome cover design printed incolors. (E. L. 
Kellogg & Company, New York. Price, 15 cents each.) 


Nature Recitations: Pieces to speak about flowers, birds, 
animals, the seasons, arranged by Alice M. Kellogg. —This 
book is made up of some ninety selections in verse, from 
various sources, many of them classic. Al! of them can be 
used in connection with nature work. It is a great advan- 
tage to have a book at hand from which to make a selection 
that fits in with the day’s work. The book is well printed 
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and has a pretty cover design. (E. L. Kellogg & Company, 
New York. Price, $0.25.) 


Fancy Drills and Marches, consisting of motion songs and 
action pieces for Christmas, Arbor day, Memorial day, pa- 
triotic days, and other occasions, arranged by Alice M. Kel- 
logg, supplies a constant need in the school-room. Among 
these are a hatchet drill, wand drill, zouave drill, rainbow 
drill, tambourine drill, and many other pieces by teachers of 
practical experience 1n such matters. Full directions are 
given for the production of these pieces, besides many dia- 
grams and other illustrations. Every teacher should have a 
copy of this book. (E. L. Kellogg & Company, New York. 
Price, $0.25. ) 


Practical Declamations is one of the books in Kellogg’s 
School Entertainment series. It contains about eighty 
prose pieces selected and arranged by Mr. Amos M. Kellogg. 
These selections are of solid worth. They concern the lives 
of great men, famous events in history, selections from 
great speeches, temperance addresses, and a variety of other 
topics. In this country about every man is supposed to be 
able to speak in public. These recitations, oa committed 
and well spoken, will give the youth a fair start toward this 
desirable accomplishment. (E. L. Kellogg & Company, New 
York. Price, $0.25.) 


The Unit Books, what arethey? They consist of a monthly 
issue of the permanent books of all literatures presented to 
American readers in the best obtainable English versions. 
The serial is a collection of famous books—fiction, historical 
works, masterpieces of scientific knowledge, records of 
daring travel, books of power, books of mere information, 
technical manuals, and the classics of ancient and modern 
times. The aim of the publisher is to place the chief works 
of literature, science, and the practical arts within the 
reach of every person. Included in this collection will be the 
old books whose vitality time has touched so lightly that 
they may be thought of as immortal. But a book to gain 
admission to this series must be entertaining as well as 
classical. In the case of books eriginally written in the 
English language the reprints are based on the best existing 
texts as determined by an expert in biblicgraphy. These 
editions may be depended upon for the accuracy of the re- 
print, the practical value of the annotation, the relative 
perfection of the proof-reading. All editorial matter tends 
to convey exact encyclopedic information rather than the 
personal opinions of the editor. As to price it may be said 
that each set of twenty-five pages is one cent. [he price 
of 100 pages is four cents, and each additional twenty- 
five pages adds one cent to the price. The books are 
bound in three bindings—stiff, durable paper; cloth with 
gold title, and full leather lettered in gold. The cloth cover 
costs thirty cents additional and the full leather fifty cents 
additional. For instance, take The Marble faun, by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, one of the recent publications. In paper 
its twenty-one units (524) pages cost 21 cents; in cloth, 51 
cents; in leather, 71 cents. Take the Letters and Addresses 
of Lincoln; sixteen units (399 pages); paper, 16 cents; 
cloth, 46 cents; leather, 66 cents. The printing and bind- 
ing are excellently done and we are sure this series will be 
very popular. (Howard Wilford Bell, publisher, 259 Fifth 
avenue, New York.) ; 





Memory Mending. 
What Food Alone Can do for the Memory. 


The influence of food upon the brain and memory is so 
little understood that people are inclined to marvel at it. 

Take a person who has been living on improperly se- 
lected food and put him upon a scientific diet in which the 
food Grape-Nuts is largely used and the increase of the 
mental power that follows is truly remarkable. 

A Canadian who was sent to Colorado for his health il- 
lustrates this point in a most convincing manner: ‘‘One 
year ago I came from Canada a nervous wreck, so my phys- 
ician said, and reduced in weight to almost a skeleton, and 
my memory was so poor that conversations had to be re- 
peated that had taken place only a few hours before. I 
was unable to rest day or night, for my nervous system was 
shattered. 

‘*The change of climate helped me a little but it was soon 
seen that this was not all that I needed. Irequired the 
proper selection of food although I did not realize it until a 
friend recommended Grape-Nuts to me andI gave this food 
a thorough trial. Then I realized what the right food 
could do and I began tochange in my feelings and bodily 
condition. This kept up until now after six month’s use of 
Grape-Nuts all my nervous trouble has entirely disappeared, 
I have gained in flesh all. that I had lost and what is more 
wonderful to me than anything else my memory is as good 
as itever was. Truly Grape-Nuts has re-made me all over, 
mind and body, when I never expected to be well and happy 
again.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Under state appropriation there has 
been sustained at Cornell university a 
free reading course for farmers’ wives, 
on subjects pertaining to home life. The 
third year of study is now entered upon. 
A particular feature of the course this 
year will be the establishment of clubs 
among rural women for the study of the 
printed lessons. These may be in con- 
nection with the grange, or in clubs or- 
ganized especially for this study. Such 
topics will be considered as saving steps, 
sanitation, practical housekeeping, foods, 
home reading, and home adornment. 

Membership in the course is free in 
the state of New York, and is secured 
by sending the name and address to the 
Farmers’ Wives’ Reading Course, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The school management committee of 
the Chicago board of education has re- 
fused to purchase 250 wooden guns for 
the boys at the parental school. The 
boys have been executing the military 
drill for some months with broom handles. 
One of the committee said: ‘‘Give these 
boys dummy guns and you will be respon- 
sible if they grow up criminals. We do 
= _— to sow seeds of crime in the 
school.”’ 


Dr. Daniel MacMillan and C. C. 
Krauskoff, of the department of child 
study in the Chicago schools, have in- 
vented a testing machine for touching. 
They are searching for a connection be- 
tween keenness of touch and alertness 
of mind. 


At the suggestion of Mr. E. O. Vaile, 
the editor of The Intelligence, the Fou- 
cault experiment will be performed at 
the coming semi-centennial anniversary 
meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. The experiment will be in 
charge of Mr. S. G. Cook, of the East 
St. Louis High school. The length of 
the pendulum used will be about 210 feet 
and it will be so adjusted as to make the 
time of one vibration exactly eight sec- 
onds. An annular ridge of sand, three 
meters in diameter, cut ‘‘a little further 
over’’ at each successive vibration by a 
steel point projecting from the bottom 
of the pendulum, will show that the earth 
does really turn. 


The Cornell Summer school has sent 
out some impnrtant announcements con- 
cerning the session for 1904. Nature 
work has been made a part of the regu- 
lar program, under Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
the new head of the department of agri- 
culture. This work was supported for 
two years at state expense and then dis- 
continued. 

Prof. R. S. Tarr will again conduct 
his school of geography: This is the 
first experiment of the kind ever at- 
tempted in any American university. 
The following have accepted invitations 
to do work at the session for 1904: Prof. 
Albert P. Brigham, Colgate university; 
Dr. Charles A. McMurry, Northern IIli- 
nois Normal school; Prof. Stanley Coul- 
ter, Purdue university: Prin. Philip Em- 
erson, Cobbett school, Lynn, Mass. ; Su- 
pervisor P. H Whitbeck, Trenton, N. J. 
State Normal school; Miss Margaret C. 
Ferguson, Wellesley college; Miss Mabel 
B. Peirson, Girls’ Collegiate school, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


_ In an address on ‘‘ Christian Education 
in the Small College’’ the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
win M. Poteat, of Furman university, 
Greenville, S. C., said, recently: ‘‘ Chris- 
tian education is almost impossible in the 
great educational institutions, for the 
reason that the personal contact of 
teacher and student is largely denied. 
Christian education is not, and cannot be 
had, in state schools. The small colleges 
provide the religious and educational op- 
portunity.”’ 


The college at Tyler, Texas, was 
burned on Dec. 18. The loss was about 
$30,000. Most of the students lost their 
personal effects. 


The annual report of the treasurer of 
Cornell university shows a deficit of 
$72,000. The total receipts from students 
lack $100,000 of paying the salaries of 
the teaching staff and are about one- 
third of the normal income applicable to 
running expenses. The total assets of 
the university, excluding some unsold 
Wisconsin lands, amount to a little over 
$12,000,000. This amount is divided into 
productive funds, $8,472,462, college 
grounds and bnildings, $2,849,251; equip- 
ment of departments, $1,403,289; other 
property, $57,248. The deficit was the 
result of several causes; among the most 
important of which were the typhoid 
epidemic of last year, the purchase of 
new land for the university farm, and 
the setting aside of fifty-five acres for 
the new athletic grounds. 


Northwestern university is to open 
three extension courses in practical Eng- 
lish on January 2. They will be under 
the direction of Mr. Sherwin Cody, 
author of ‘‘The Art of Writing and 
Speaking the English Language.’’ Each 
course will consist of ten weekly exer- 
cises at the University building, Chicago. 
The first course will be for business 
men and will consist of a series of spe- 
cific criticisms of actual letters and ad- 
vertising matter. The second course 
will be for teachers. It will cover spell- 
ing, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary 
and dictionary work and composition. 
The third and last course is designed for 
all who wish to at‘ain some practical 
skill in writing for publication, and will 
include short story writing, essay writi g 
and the writing of news articles, reviews, 
ete. 


‘*Graft ’’ resolutions hold a prominent 
place in the resolves of teachers’ asso- 
ciations this year. The Southern Kansas 
Association put forth the following: 
Believin that anything of the nature of 
the so-called ‘‘graft’’ is dangerous to 
morality, good government and educa: 
tion, especially when practiced by public 
officials or prominent educators, we as 
teachers heartily condemn the same and 
pledge our best endeavors to eradicate 
the evil. 


The Peirce school of Philadelphia 
graduated its thirty-eighth class on De- 
cember 18. Mayor Weaver presided at 
the graduation exercises in the Academy 
of Music. The annual address was de- 
livered by Leslie M. Shaw, secretary of 
the United States treasury. Vice-Prin. 
T. A. Luman, of Peirce school, presented 
the a and Rev. William Patter- 
son delivered the address to graduates. 


Alex. E. Frye, former superintendent 
of schools in Cuba, says that the school 
system of the island does not seem to 
have received the attention it needs. 
The teachers have been anxious to int 
prove themselves, and have worked very 
hard to that end, but the methods of 
teaching need attention. He recom- 
mends that the young men and women 
be sent to the United States or other 
countries at the expense of the Cuban 
government, to study the normal school 
system. 


Prof. E. B. Bryan, who resigned his 
position as superintendent of education 
in the Philippines, will re-enter the 
faculty of Indiana university. He will 
begin his work at the opening of the 
new year, and will give courses in 
pedagogy. 

The Rev. George Morgan Ward, A. 
M., D. D., has been elected president 
of Wells college. Dr. Ward is a gradu- 


ate of Dartmouth college and Andover 
Theological seminary, and has done 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity. He recently resigned the presi- 
dency of Rollins college, at Winter Park, 
Florida. . 


The sixth annual meeting of the 
colored teachers of Oklahoma will be 
held at Guthrie, Dec. 29 and 30. An in- 
teresting program has been arranged. 


Governor General Bobrikoff, of Fin- 
land, has ordered the withdrawal of state 
aid from all schoolsin the country, where 
the decree requiring the teaching of the 
Russian language isnot observed. 


The New York State Civil Service 
Commission announces general examina- 
tions to be held Jan. 9, 1904, including 
the following positions: Apothecary in 
state hospitals and institutions; assistant 
electrical engineer; assistant steam en- 
gineer; bookkeeper; guard in Elmira 
reformatory; laboratory assistant in 
State Antitoxin laboratory at Albany; 
stenographer in state hospitals and insti- 
tutions; teacher in state institutions; 
woman officer in state institutions ; 
physician, fourth and fifth grades of 
both regular and homeopathic schools. 


Applications for these examinations 
must be made on or before Jan. 4. Full 
particulars of the examinations and 
blank applications may be obtained by 
addressing the Chief Examiner of the 
Commission at Albany. 


The illiterate children in the South be- 
tween ten and fourteen years, number, 
by states; Alabama 66,072, Georgia 63,- 
329, Louisiana 55,691, South Carolina 
51,536, North Carolina 51,190, Mississ- 
ippi 44,384, Tennessee 36,376. 


Prin. Gilbert B. Morrison, of the Kan- 
sas City Manual Training High school, 
has been elected principal of the McKin- 
ley High school, in St. Louis. He will 
assume the duties of his new position 
about Jan. 1. 


Prof. Charles Alexander Robinson, of 
the Latin department at Princeton uni- 
versity, has resigned to become asso- 
ciate principal of the Peekskill, N. Y., 
Military academy. 

Under the will of the late William 
Wyman, of Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
university will eventually receive $500,- 
000 from his estate. 

The main building of the Jewell, Ia., 
Lutheran college has been destroyed by 
fire. One student was killed and several 
others were severely injured. The loss 
is estimated at $25,000. 


Miss Anna C. Brackett, who was the 
first woman principal of any normal 
school in America, that of St. Louis, is 
living in New York, where she has led 
an active educational and literary career 
for many years. She is chiefly known 
by her famous little volume on ‘‘The 
Technique of Rest,’’ a book showing 
women how to preserve their health and 
beauty, and of which the Harpers have 
sold more copies than would be thought 
possible by any reader who regards 
novels as the only books that sell well. 


Senator Gallagher has introduced a bill 
into Congress repealing the provision of 
the act incoporatirg Columbian univers- 
ity in Washington. The act requires it to 
continue as a denominational institution. 
The bill authorizes the university to 
change its name. 

The average term of the public schools 
in Tennessee is ninety-two days, and the 
average salary of the teachers $30 per 
month. 

The Oklahoma Teachers’ Association 
will hold its next annual meeting at Okla- 
homa City, O. T. This will be a three 
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days session beginning Dec. 28 and clos- 
ing Dec. 30. 


General Drake, ex-governor of Iowa, 
has given $25,000 to Drake university. 
The money will be used in the construc- 
tion of two new buildings on the campus. 
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One is for the Bible department and the 
other for the Law school. 

The Miami Military institute at Ger- 
mantown, Ohio, has been destroyed by 
fire. The loss is $30,000. The president 
of the institution is O. G. Brown. 


; The Metropolitan District. 


The Association of Women Principals 
met on Dec. 14 and condemned the re- 
port of the board of superintendents on 
the consolidation of schools. Figures 
were presented showing that the consoli- 
dation of the departments instead of re- 
sulting in a saving was in reality more 
expensive. Resolutions relative to a 
change in the rate for deductions and in 
the methods of rating teachers of special 
branches and kindergartens were adopted 
for presentation to the board of super- 
intendents. 

The principals agreed that some method 
ought to be adopted for ascertaining the 
age of children to be admitted to school. 
The requiring of birth certificates was 
advocated. 

Resolutions were forwarded to the 
board of superintendents advocating the 
physical examination of every child ad- 
mitted to school. Such an examination 
would be of great assistance to the prin- 
cipal and would afford a method of deter- 
mining the number of backward or de- 
fective children in school. 


The evening schools have been seriously 
crippled by the reductions made in the 
budget. The first term closed on Dec. 10, 
and before the schools open again the 
classes will be re-arranged so as to de- 
crease expenses as much as possible. It 
had been planned to introduce physical 
training and shop work, but these ideas 
have had to be abandoned. Under the 
new compulsory education law the even- 
ing schools cannot be abandoned, as all 
boys between fourteen and sixteen who 
have not been graduated from the ele- 
a schools must attend evening 
school. 


About 100 members were present at 
the dinner of the Schoolmasters’ Associ- 
ation on Dec. 12. Andrew McLean, of 
Brooklyn, spoke on ‘‘ The Press and the 
Schools.’’ Associate Supt. O’Brien and 
District Supt. John H. Haaren made 
brief speeches. Charles W. Lyons, pres- 
ident of the association read a letter 
from Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New 
York Evening Journal, in which he said: 

“*T would urge upon you the strongest 
possible national association of teachers, 
and that it have for its object, first, ad- 
equate pay for the most important of all 
work; and, secondly, a pension generous 
and sufficient to provide for the old age 
of those who have devoted their own 
youth to the educating of children.’’ 


The board of estimate has notified the 
board of education that contracts for 
ene may be awarded to other than the 
owest bidders. The school board con- 
tended that pianos should be bought in 
the open market. 


City Supt Maxwell has announced that 
the requirements for license to teach 
stenography and typewriting in the ele- 
mentary schools are as follows: 

Teachers of stenography in elementary 
— must hold the license for promo- 

ion. 

To be eligible for license for promo- 
tion to any grade in the last two years of 
the elementary school course, applicants 
must have the following qualifications: 

(a) The holding of license No. 1 (i. e.), 
the license qualifying a teacher to teach 
the common branches in the elementary 
schools. 

(b) Successful experience in teaching, 
as determined by records and reports of 
superintendents and principals, equiva- 
lent to three years’ experience in the 


public schools of the city of New York, 
including one year’s experience in the 
city of New York. 

2. It is not required that teachers of 
stenography should hold licenses to teach 
graduating classes. 

The Isaac Pitman system of stenog- 
raphy has been adopted. 


Dr. Gulick has prepared a system of 
card reports to be used inconnection with 
work in physical training. One is to be 
used by the teacher for reporting the 
condition of any child who seems to be 
backward or defective, another for re- 

ort after the child has been examined 

y a physician; a third to show the con- 
dition of the child when examined by a 
physician; the fourth is for the physi- 
poly recommendation relative to the 
child. 


The enrollment of New York univer- 
sity shows an increase of seventy-six 
over last year, the total being 2,177. This 
is divided among the various schools as 
follows: College of arts and pure science, 
280; school of applied science, 143, grad- 
uate school, 205; summer school, 119; 
school of pedagogy, 302; school of com- 
merce, 141; law school, 655; woman’s 
law class, 47; medical college, 333; veter- 
inary college, 54. This makes a total of 
2,279, but 102 names are inserted twice. 
The officers of administration and in- 
struction in all the departments number 
274, 


Dean Van Amringe, of Columbia col- 
lege, in his annual report expresses dis- 
satisfaction at the recent discussions in 
regard to the shortening of the present 
college course to two years. e says 
that when he suggested that the college 
course might be shortened one year he 
had in mind no modification which would 
destroy the American college as it stands 
to-day. His sugges:ion merely was that 
as the methods of teaching had advanced 
so far inrecent years, it would be profit- 
able to take one year less in college. 
This end could be attained by making 
the work in the first two years of aca- 
demic study obligatory, re devoting the 
third to liberal arts and science. 

‘‘Tt would be a melancholy outcome 
if,’’? he says, ‘‘in efforts to minimize 
the time required for the A. B. degree, 
Columbia college should be subverted or 
degraded into a mere vestibule to a pro- 
fessional school.”’ 


The trustees of Berea, Ky., college, 
have invited Dr. George A. Hubbell, of 
Erasmus Hall High school, Brooklyn, to 
hecome vice-president of the institution. 
Dr. Hubbell is a graduate of Oberlin col- 
lege and received his degree of doctor of 
philosophy from Columbia university. 


A number of thefts have occurred re- 
cently at the Wadleigh high school and 
other uptown schools. These have been 
cleared up by the arrest of two girls, 
seventeen and eighteen years of age in 
Washington, D. C. At first the girls 
protested their innocence, but they fin- 
ally confessed. It is estimated that they 
have robbed no less than a hundred 
schools in New York and other cities. 
Their plan was to enter a school at the 
noon hour, and while one stood on guard 
the other would rifle the teachers’ desks. 
Wardrobes were also opened and the 
clothing searched. 


George Harvey Seward, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has two lectures on ‘‘ Office Ap- 
pliances ’’ which are proving of great in- 
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terest and value in commercial schools. 
Mr. Seward is a lecturer at the School of 
Commerce, New York university, and the 
conductor of the department of office 
appliances in the Typewriter and Phono- 
graphic Worl 

Among the subjects carefully treated 
in his leccures are filing devices, both by 
or and cards, loose sheet appliances, 

ook indexes, manifolding methods, time 
systems, mathematical aids, dating, 
numbering, and pricing machines, regis- 
ters, protective appliances, graphic sys- 
tems, communicative apparatus, address- 
ing, sealing, and mailing machines. 

Everywhere that Mr. Seward has de- 
livered his lectures they have been enthu- 
siastically received. 


The department of fine arts of Pratt 
institute, Brooklyn, will hold an exhibi- 
tion of paintings and drawings by Frank 
Vincent Du Mond from Dec. 8 to 31. 
Mr. Du Mond has produced work of great 
vitality, largeness of conception, and true 
poetic feeling and he possesses great 
power of technique and strong imagina- 
tion. 

He has been connected with the New 
York Daily Graphic and Harper's Maga- 
zune, as an illustrator. As an instructor 
he has been connected with the Art Stu- 
dents’ league of New York, ard Pratt 
institute. He was awarded a medal at 
the Paris Salon in 1890, at Boston and 
Atlanta, and two at the Pan-American 
exposition. 


City Teachers’ Association. 


At the last meeting of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association the higher 
license controversy was discussed. Chair- 
man Chatfield, of the committee on teach- 
ers’ interests, reported that the sub-com- 
mittee of the board of education had 
agreed to recognize all licenses as equal 
in entitling teachers to promotion. This 
includes licenses for grade A, No. 2, pro- 
motion, graduating class teacher, and all 
other licenses entitling the holders to 
teach in the higher grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. The plan to settle the 
higher license controversy by agreeing 
to have promotions limited to the 
teachers in the schools where vacancies 
exist was voted down. 

Announcement was made that a move- 
ment was on foot to increase the pro- 
vision for the general school fund from 
three to three and a half mills. 

The committee on children’s interests 
was authorized to appear before the 
board of superintendents to present ar- 
guments relative to restricting the 
amount of home work to be given the 
children in the schools. It has been 
found that the departmental system is 
resulting in greatly increasing the amount 


of home work. A resolution was passed 


calling the attention of the city super- 
intendents to the prevalence of truency 
among girls at the holiday season. It 
was requested that a truant officer be 
detailed to visit the department stores, 
where girl truants spend most of their 
time. 

Resolutions were adopted making 
formal recognition of the retirement of 
Prin. Nathan Beers, P. S. No. 15, who 
retires after a teaching career of sixty- 
seven years. 


The Principals’ Club. 


At the fourth annual luncheon of the 
Principals’ club, Dr. William H. Max- 
well was the guest of honor. Corporal 
punishment in the schools and other 
things were discussed. Corporal punish- 
ment was favored by President Butler, 
of Columbia, but Dr. Maxwell repudiated 
the suggestion in unmistakable terms. 
President Butler said: 

‘‘T understand that we teachers are 
now without that desirable exercise of 
flogging, and that the rising generation 
must get along as best it can on persua- 
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sion. I hope that some day our large- 
hearted, good-natured, sympathetic 
friends will give us a chance to get back 
at the boy inthe only way he under- 
stands and the only way that lasts.’’ 

Dr. Maxwell disapproved of corporal 
punishment, but approved the suggestion 
that the college course be cut to two 
solid years of academic work above the 
high schools. Continuing he said: 

‘«The school system is susceptible of 
improvement at every . point, The 
greater part of the work still remains to 
be done. The educational problems that 
confront us are almost appalling. When 
I landed from Ireland thirty years ago I 
was unable to get work as a teacher 
in the public schools, tho I had taught in 
the old country. I determined to get in, 
and that if I ever had anything to say in 
the matter I would rid the path of others 
of the obstructions that stood in my 
way. If I have been able to do anything 
to bring about this result I shall judge it 
to be the greatest result of my life. 

“*T do not —_ competitive examin- 
ation as the ideal method of selecting 
teachers for appointment or promotion, 
but I believe it to be the only method by 
which social, religious, or political influ- 
ences can be set aside.”’ 

The Rev. Edward A. Pace, dean of the 
school of pedagogy of the Catholic uni- 
versity at Washington, praised the ad- 
vance made inthe New York schools, 
which he said was bound to have its ef- 
fect in all parts of the land. 

President Finley, of City college, and 
Chancellor MacCracken, of New York 
university made short speeches. 


Modern Language Teachers. 


The requirements for teachers of phy- 
sical culture have been so high that it 
was announced some time since that the 
necessary teachers could not be obtained. 
Now the same announcement has been 
made in regard to teachers of French 
and German for the high schools. Appli- 
cants are required to have one of the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

(a) College graduate; three years’ ex- 
perience as a teacher in secondary 
schools or colleges. One year satisfac- 
tory postgraduate work resulting in a 
degree may be accepted in lieu of one 
year of teaching. (b) College graduate; 
two years’ post-graduate work in the 
subject in which the license is sought, 
and in the science of education; one year 
of satisfactory experience in teaching in 
colleges, in secondary schools, orin the last 
two years of elementary schools, such ex- 
perience not being concurrent with post- 
graduate work. (c) College graduate; 
five years’ experience in teaching, at 
least two of which shall have beenin the 
high schools, or in the last two years of 
the New York city elementary schools. 
(d) Seven years’ experience in teaching, 
at least two of which shall have been in 
the last two years of the New York city 
elementary schools, and the completion 
of a satisfactory course in the subject in 
which the license is sought and in the 
science of education. 


Women Principals Protest. 


The matter of the appointment of 
school principa's is in more or less of a 
tangle, and it seems impossible to 
predict what the end will be. The ap- 
pointment of women principals in Man- 
hattan is held up by the Goldey injunction. 
Meanwhile the superintendents have 
appointed male principals in P. S. Nos. 
38, 53, and 55, Brooklyn, which are posi- 
tions formerly held by women. Now the 
women on the principals’ eligible list 
have protested to their board. Their 
protest is ‘‘against this disregard of 
those inherent rights which have ac- 
crued ’’ to them by reason of their posi- 
tion on the list. After this preamble 

the teachers say: 
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‘*By placing the Goldey women at the 
head of our list we have been practically 
debarred from appointment for an indefi- 
nite period te any school in Manhattan 
or the Bronx. By discriminating against 
us in favor of men for Brooklyn schools 
you are still further circumscribing our 
field for promotion, and aggravating the 
unpleasantness of a situation the poig- 
nancy of which is not diminished by our 
realization of the helplessness of our 
position. 

‘*We have been on the eligible list 
since December, 1901. We attained our 
position on that list after an expenditure 
of time, money, and energy. e took 
the aa examination in good faith. 
We believed that the policy of appointing 
women principals then in vogue would be 
continued. We trusted sufficiently in 
the good faith of the board to believe 
that no radical changes would occur of 
such a nature as to render our prospects 
for appointment as principals a con- 
stantly diminishing quantity. 

‘It is doubtful whether those of us 
that teok the last principals’ examination 
for women would have done so could we 
have foreseen the inauguration of that 
policy of consolidating schools and of 
appointing men to vacancies created by 
women which has contributed greatly to 
reduce our opportunities for promotion. 

‘« Since we became eligible as principals 
a great number of schools have been con- 
solidated and many —— have 
thus been abolished. And in each of 
those cases of consolidation the door of 
promotion has been shut in the face of a 
woman candidate. 

‘‘In view of the injunction now in 
force restraining our appointment in 
Manhattan—does it not seem a little 
harsh at least to discriminate against us 
in Brooklyn, which opens to us the only 
present possibility of appointment? __ 

‘Our sense of the injustice of this 
discrimination would not beso keen were 
the men to be substituted for us candi- 
dates who like ourselves have waited 
years for appointment. But when those 
appointments are to be made from a list 
of men who have so recently passed their 
examinations that the ink on their cer- 
tificates is hardly dry, then we feel that 
we are being treated with an utter dis- 
regard of our feelings and our rights. 

‘““We believe that we have certain 
vested rights, which certainly are ethical, 
and, we have been advised, are also legal. 
We contend that appointments from the 
male list to vacancies formerly filled by 
women is equivalent to a merging of the 
two lists, which is not only contrary to 
the well-established rules of civil ser- 
vice, but is in conflict with a recently 
expressed judicial opinion on that matter. 

‘«But even were the merging of those 
two lists permissible from a legal point 
of view, we contend that the appoint- 
ments from this merged list would have 
to be made in the order determined by 
the date of the respective licenses held 
by those on the lists. 

‘It was this principle of law which 
was enunciated in the decision in the 
Goldey case, and by virtue of which the 
holders of those licenses claimed priority 
of appointment. 

“If this principle is effective as be- 
tween licenses issued in 1860 and those 
issued in 1901, it certainly must be ef- 
tective as between licenses issued in 1901 
and those issued in 1908, 

‘“In conclusion, permit us to say that 
our purpose in submitting this memorial 
to your board is that our interpretation 
of our rights may be clearly defined and 
understood.’’ 


Football Measures. ' 


The annual report of the board of edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia at- 
tacks football vigorously as follows: The 
board has had its attention directed to 
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a growing strenuousness and carelessness 
in inflicting injury in the football games 
between schools. While highly appre- 
ciating the value of all reasonable ath- 
letic sports, the board will aim to check 
sharply all tendencies toward rowdyism 
and savagery which characterize the play 
of many of the prominent institutions of 
the country. The statistics of the game 
show a startling list of players killed, 
and the serious maiming of many more. 
No self-respecting school organization 
should tolerate such manslaughter in the 
name of athletics, and the board will not 
fail te take notice of brutality in play, 
and, if need be, in order to stop it to pro- 
hibit the game in the schools.’’ 


Examination for Principalships. 


The board of examiners has announced 
that a written examination of women 
applicants for license as principal of ele- 
mentary schools will be held on Sept. 6, 
8, and 9, 1904. Applicants intending to 
take this examination must be more 
than twenty-five years of age and less 
than forty-one years, except that appli- 
cants who have been ten years in the 
oe Ape or teaching force of the 
public schools of the city of New York 
will not be excluded on account of age 
unless they shall have attained the age 
of fifty-one years on or before the first 
day of the examination. 

The qualifications for the examination 
are: 

(a) Graduation from a college or uni- 
versity recognized by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York, 
together with at least eight years’ 
successful experience in teaching or 
supervision. The master’s degree in 
arts or science, given asa result of grad- 
uate work in a university, may be ac- 
cepted in lieu of one year of such experi- 
ence. The doctor’s degree in philosophy 
or science, given as the result of gradu- 
ate work in a university may be accepted 
in lieu of two years of such experience. 

(b) Successful experience in teaching 
or supervision in graded schools for at 
least ten years, at least five of which 
must have been in public schools, to- 
gether with the suc :essful completion of 
university or college courses satisfactory 
to the board of examiners, such courses 
to be in pedagogical subjects, and to 
amount to not iess than 120 hours. 

In the examination satisfactory stand- 
ings will be required under each of the 
following groups: personality, studies, 
experience in teaching, oral examination; 
history and principles of education; 
methods of teaching; school manage- 
ment. 

Applicants will be required to pass an 
examination in scholarship in group A— 
English literature, grammar, and rhetoric 
—and in two of the following groups: 
B, logic and psychology; C, algebra, ge- 
ometry, and trigonometry; D, physics, 
chemistry, physiology, and hygiene; E, 
physical and mathematical geography, 
United States history, and civil govern- 
ment; F, a language and its literature, 
viz., Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, or Anglo-Saxon. 

No applicant will be exempted from 
examination in professional subjects or 
in Group A, altho exemption in one or 
two of the groups named B, C, D, E, 
and F will be granted to those who pre- 
sent a diploma or certificate obtained by 
examination on completion of satisfactory 
college or university courses. 

Applications for exemption in schol- 
astic subjects must be filed in the office 
of the board of examiners before June 1, 
1904. Such applications must be accom- 
panied by properly certified evidence of 
studies, but from those who intend to 
complete during the coming summer 
their scholastic studies for exemption, a 
detailed statement to that effect over 
their own signature will be accepted. 
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Educational New England. 


The Evening School Teachers’ Associ- 
ation is to continue its agitation for 


interested to examine the schools. 
At the Bigelow educational center in 


higher salaries. At the last meeting of South Boston, various rooms were open 


the association the following officers 
were elected: Pres., P. J. Leahy; Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. M. C. E. Hintze; See’y, Mr. 
Grander; Treas., Miss Foster. 


At the Boston city election the Demo- 
cratic school committee candidates tri- 
umphed over the combined opposition of 
the Republicans, the Non-Partisan Pub- 
lic School Association, and the independ- 
ent women voters, Mrs. Julia E. Duff, 
who lead the Democratic school ticket, 
was the principal target of the opposition. 
Her vote was more than 44,000. She 
was at one time a teacher in Boston, and 
was elected to the school committee in 
1900. The other members elected were: 
J. Porter Crosby, a lawyer and formerly 
an instructor in Boston university; An- 
drew A. Badaracco, the first Italian to be 
elected to public office in Boston; Dr. 
Daniel S. Harkins, elected to the com- 
mittee in 1900; Dr. John H. Kennealy, a 
graduate of the Boston schools and Har- 
vard college, Frank F. Ernst, a pharma- 
cist and a graduate of the Boston schools; 
Arthur G. Davis, a representative of or- 
ganized labor, being the secretary of the 
Boston typographical union; Louis Sonna- 
bend, a native of Austria and a former 
member of the city common council. 


The present school term ends on Jan. 
29, and promotions from one grade to 
another, and from one school to another, 
will be made on that day. Pupils who 
are promoted to a new school will be re- 
quired to register at that school between 
one and two o’clock on the twenty-ninth. 
Principals are to submit their estimates 
of the pupils’ attainments to their dis- 
trict superintendents on the twentieth of 
January, in order to give ample time for 
=" before the promotions are to be 
made. * 


Public exhibitions and entertainments 
were the order of the evening on Friday, 
Dec. 18, at several of the Boston educa- 
tional centers. This evening phase of 
Boston education is proving very popular 
this winter, and the events of the even- 
ing gave an excellent opportunity to all 


to inspection, where the work of the 
classes was displayed. At eight o’clock 
th-re were exercises in the hall, opened 
by Prin. Frank V. Thompson, and partic- 
ipated in by prominent people of that 
vicinity. This was followed by a con- 
cert by members of the school. 

At the South Boston evening high 
school similar exercises were presented. 
Superintendent Seaver said that the 
singing was the best he had ever heard 
in any of the Boston schools. The latter 
part of the evening a basket ball game 
was played in the gymnasium, and danc- 
ing followed. 

The Hancock and Mayhew centers 
held similar celebrations on the preced- 
ing evening. 


The meeting of the elementary section 
of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was one of the most successful 
features of the annual convention. Miss 
Gertrude Edmund, of Lowell, presided at 
the conference, while the subject, ‘‘The 
Teaching of Geography and Arithmetic 
in the Elementary Schools,’’ was dis- 
cussed. Mrs. Mary R. Davis, of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Training school, the 
author of ‘‘The Elementary Inductive 
Geography, spoke on ‘‘ First Steps in 
Geography.’’ Miss Sadie Rogers, of the 
New Hampshire Normal school, gave a 
practical exhibition of ‘‘The Plymouth 
System of Teaching Numbers.’’ ‘‘The 
Spiral Method of Teaching Arithmetic,’’ 
was presented by Miss Alice Hood, of 
Reading, Mass. This was aclass exer- 
cise by pupils from the Wellington Gram- 
mar school. The great success of the 
section was due to the plan pursued by 
Miss Edmund, of giving the elementary 
teacher something inspiring. 


The trustees of Tufts college have an- 
nounced that in February a department 
of pedagogy will be established under 
the direction of Prof. Herbert E. Cush- 
man, of the department of philosophy. 
He will be assisted by several prominent 
educators. Dr. Charles F. Campbell, of 
London, will lecture. Others to be con- 
nected with the department will be: 
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Dr. W. P. Beckwith, Salem Normal 
school, Byron Grace, Beston Latin 
school, and W. H. Godfrey, Massachu- 
setts State college. 

Professor Frank G. Wren has been 
elected Walker professor of mathemat- 
ics to succeed the late Prof. Benjamin 

Brown. 


A discussion in The Outlook as to 
whether any difference is noticeable in 
the moral character of college men’ who 
have come from public schools, and those 
who have come from the denominational 
or other private schools, has received 
contributions from many eminent educa- 
tors. The testimony of President Eliot, 
of Harvard, is cosmopolitan in its evi- 
dence, but applies particularly, of ceurse, 
to New England. He says that the stu- 
dents who come from public schools are 
as moral and law-abiding as any others. 
The difference is rather between public 
schools than between public and private 
schools, the influence of the teacher be- 
ing a potent factor. Usually public school 
pupils are more self-reliant than those 
who have come from the private schools. 


The foundation stone of the John 
Nicholas Brown memorial gates, at 
Brown university, was laid on Dec. 9 
The ceremony included prayers by Bishop 
William N. MeVickar, a brief address by 
Pres‘dent Faunce, of the university, and 
the depositirg of & copper box contain- 
ing ariicles commemorating the event, 
by John Nicholas Brown, Jr., the four- 
year old son of the man in whose honor 
the gates are being erected, and the 
richest child of his years in the world. 


Harvard university has made an impor- 
tant change in the rules regarding the 
admission of students from other col- 
leges. The new rule will provide that a 
student who has completed the work of 
one year or more at another college may 
be admitted to Harvard without exami- 
nation, but for his first year of residence 
as aspecial student only. At the end of 
his year as a special student he may be 
transferred to regular standing in what- 
ever class he is thought fitted to enter, 
judging from his work at Harvard, to- 
gether with his work elsewhere. 


Dyspepsia is a difficult digestion. due to the 
absence of natural digestive fluids. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla restores the digestive powers. 





Books Thal Shorten the Road 


By taking out needless obstructions, remobing the 
necessity of retracing steps, making plain the way. 








Walsh’s New Arithmetic Published in May, 1903, and already used in the publics chools of 





cities and towns having a population of over 8,000,000 people. 


The Heath Readers Agreed by those recognized as authorities competent to criticise Readers 





to be the best series yet published. 


Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English Adopted for exclusive use in six states and more 





other similar books. 


Thomas’s History of the United States 





Thomas’s Elementary United States History. 


widely used throughout the country than any 


The most’ interesting, accurate, 





history available for American schools. 


clear, and impartial texts in U. S. 





We inbite correspondence 


D. C. Heath G Co.,—Publishers 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


London 


December 26, 1902 


Modern Language Association. 

About one hundred teachers met at the 
Girls’ Latin school, Boston, on Dec, 12, 
to organize the New England Modern 
Language Association. This association 
is intended to cover New England inter- 
ests along new lines. There were pres- 


ent teachers from the colleges and schools held 


thruout the New England section. Many 
letters were received from prominent 
educators assuring the movement of their 
support. Letters from President Eliot, 
of Harvard, and President Pritchett, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, were among these. 

he meeting resolved itself into a gen- 
eral discussion of the scope of the asso- 
ciation. One suggestion for work, was 
the laying out of a definite system for 
modern language teaching, including a 
standard course which should satisfy the 
entrance requirements of all the colleges 
and still be of value to the pupil whose 
education ends in the public schools. 
Other objects ae included re- 
search as to methods abroad, the estab- 
lishment of a sort of circulating 
library, ultimately resulting in the es- 
tablishment of a permanent central li- 
brary of modern language, literature, 
books and periodicals, and the securing 
of more uniform requirements for en- 
trance into the colleges and universities. 

The annual meeting of the association 
will be held in May. Its management 
will be vested in a directorate of eleven. 
Maro S. Brooks, of the Brookline high 
school, — at the a and 
William B. Snow, of the Boston English 
high school was secretary. 

Among the speakers were Dr. Bier- 
wirth, of Harvard; Profs. Vogel and 
Rambeau, of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Miss Isabel’ C. Hines, of 

‘ Dedham; Miss Elizabeth Hough, of Bos- 
ton; Prof. Jossleyn, of Boston univer- 
sity, Miss M. P. Whitney, of New Haven, 
F. D. Aldrich, of Worcester, and J. 
Ford, of Phillips Exeter academy. 


Middlesex County Club. 


The Middlesex County Schoolmasters’ 
club discussed the ——. of the 
school term at its dinner on December 
12. Pres. Charles J. Emerson presided. 
Prin. Wilbur J. Rockwood, of the Ever- 
ett High school, favored the shortening 
of the school term with more frequent 
vacations thru the year. It was his 
theory that the greatest amount of work 
should be done in the least amount of 
time so long as pupils were not over- 
worked. hat was needed was more 
application, more concentration. 

James McDonald, agent of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education, op- 
posed this view. He said that if as much 
work could be done in less time then 
more work ought to be done in the pres- 
ent length of time. 

‘* As to the theory that pupils get tired 
out and are overworked,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
is all visionary. It is not the real work 
that wears upon them, but the unneces- 
sary fret and worry, largely thru_the 
dread of examination periods. Firm 
habits of work should be formed in the 
young. There is a real need for more 
intense application on the part of pupils. 
To-day, in many of the schools, there is 
altogether too,much dawdling. Children 
are frequently allowed to believe that 
they have made a recitation when they 
have but made some indirect, indifferent, 
superficial answer to a question put by 
the teacher.’’ 

A resolution was passed on the death 
of the Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary, of 
the state board of education, one of the 
earliest members of the club. 


g’ by Morning Exercises, Prin. 
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The Meetings at Syracuse. 


The Associated Academic Principals, the 
Council of Grammar School Principals, 
and the Science Teachers’ Association of 
New York state will meet in Syracuse, 
N. Y., Dec. 28, 29, and 30. 

oo following joint meetings will be 
eld: 


MONDAY. 

7:30 Pp. M. Reception tendered by the 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce and the 
University club, to all the school people 
assembled in the city, at the new high 
school. 

TUESDAY. 

8:30 Pp. M. Union meetings of all the 
educational bodies at the City hall, ad- 
——— Pres. Henry Hopkins, D.D. 
LL.D., Williams college. 

The topics to be discussed by the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals follow: 

TUESDAY. 
College Entrance Requirements, Prof. 


Charles D. a Brockport Normal gs 
x 


school; St. Louis Exposition, De Lancey 
M. Ellis, state director of education to 
the St. Louis Exposition; The Profes- 
sional Status of School Men, Prin. Howard 
Conant, Elmira. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The Effect of Present Methods of 
Teaching English on the Student’s Ap- 
preciation of Good Literature, Supt. Gur- 
dan Miller, Binghamton; Revision of 
Daily Program of Regents Examina- 
tions, Supt. J. C. Norris, Canandaigua. 

The officers are: Pres. T. H. Arm- 
strong, Medina; vice-pres., Howard Co- 
nant, Elmira; sec’y, S. Dwight Arms, 
Albany; treas., Ernest E. Smith, Cana- 
joharie. 

The Council of Grammar School Princi- 
pals will iisten to this program: 

TUESDAY. 

9:50 A.M. The Opportunity Affurded 
Margaret 
Brennan, Buffalo; How Can a Principal 
Best Secure the Co-operation of Pupils, 
Prin. C. E. White, Syracuse; Why Teach 
School? Miss Emma G. Olmstead, Pots- 
dam; Twentieth Century standards, Dr. 
A. E. Winship, editor Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass.; Underlying Princi- 
ples of History Teaching, Prof. William 
H. Mace, Syracuse university; The 
World’s Race for a Continent, Mr. Ed- 
ward Hagaman Hall. 

WEDNESDAY. 

9:45 A.M. The Comprehensive Method 
of Teaching Reading, Mrs. Emma K 
Gordon, Milton, Mass.; Can Time Be 
Saved in the Elemetary Subjects, and 
how can our Council aid in Bringing about 
this Result? C. N. Millard, supervisor of 
grammar grades, Buffalo; 2p. M. What 
is the Best Course in English for Gram- 
mar Schools? Supt. George Griffith, 
Utica; Lecture: Berlin, Dr. Albert S. 
Bickmore, New York city. 


The officers of the council are: Pres. 
B. M. Watson, Syracuse; sec’y, U 
Rixford, Elmira; treas., S. C. Pierce, 
Rochester. 

The 


preurem of the Science Teacher’s 
general sessions will include papers on 
Preparation of the Teacher for Nature 
Study Teaching, Anna Botsford Com- 
stock, Cornell university; Principles of 
Geologic Nomenclature, John M. Clark, 
State paleontologist, Albany. 
TUESDAY. 

Chemistry in the High School, E. G. 
Merritt, Lafayette high school, Buffalo; 
Desirable Changes in the Regents Courses 
in Chemistry and Physics, G. M. Turner, 
Masten Park high school, Buffalo; 2 P. mM. 
Report of Committee on Stimulants and 
Narcotics, Burt G. Wilder, Cornell. uni- 
versity; Zoology in the High School, 
George H. Hudson, Plattsburg normal 
school; Exhibition of an Improved Ap- 

aratus for Illustrating the Action of the 
Diaphragm, Burt G. Wilder, Cornell uni- 
versity. 
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WEDNESDAY. 
A New Method of Measuring the Am- 
litude of Vibration in Stationary Sound 
aves, The Electrodeless Discharge in 
Rarified Gas and the Mean Free Path of 
the Ion, Demonstrations by Bergen Davis, 
Columbia university, New York. 

The officers are: . Irving P. Bishop, 
Buffalo normal school; vice-pres., E. R. 
von Nardroff, Erasmus Hall high school, 
Brooklyn; aad | and treas, P. F. Piper, 
Buffalo Central high school. 


Physical Culture at St. Louis. 


Elaborate plans are being arranged for 
the scientific and educational features of 
the department of physical culture at the 
St. Louis exprsition. The committee of 
arrangements consists of Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, of New York city; Prof. C. W. 
Hetherington, of the University of Mis- 
souri; George T. Hepburn, of the Na- 
tional Y. M. C. A., and Dr. J. E Ray- 
croft, of the University of Chicago. 
ix courses of ten lectures each will 
arranged. Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark university, will speak on ‘‘ Health 
as Related to Civilization;’’ George W. 
Ehler, of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., on 
‘*The Adaptation of Physical Culture to 
Conditions of Modern Life,’’ and Dr. J. 
E. Raycroft on ‘‘The Organization and 
Administration of Physical Culture in 
Various Kinds of Institutions.’’ It is 
hoped to get the famous French physiolo- 
gist, Fernand Lagrange, to lecture on 
“‘ The physiology of Exercise.’’ 


Cuba Getting Self-Confident. | 


To the Cubans themselves reciprocit 
will come as a kind of anti-climax. It 
has been promised so long that their 
scepticism has grown into quasi-indiffer- 
ence. President Palma alone has re- 
mained firm in his conviction that eventu- 
ally the United States would grant the 
favored trade relations to which McKin- 
ley, and, later, Roosevelt committed 
themselves. 

After the treaty of last January was 
— the Cubans were elated. They 
did not then know the United States 
senate as they do now, they say. The 
amendment of the treaty came very near 
——— the ratification of the final 

raft by the Cuban senate, which has a 
dignity of its own. It would have been 
rejected if President Roosevelt had not 
authorized Secretary Hay to cable a pos- 
itive assurance that a special session of 
Congress would be called before Dec. 1. 

For many months Cuban planters and 
merchants waited upon reciprocity. Fin- 
ally, in disgust, they put it out of the 
question. A first-rate sugar crop and 
rising prices have added to their indiffer- 
ence. They want reciprocity, but they 
are not depending upon it as they did 
formerly. They have not failed to real- 
ize the fact that, altho the United States 
exports to Cuba were steadily decreas- 
ing, Cuba’s exports to the United States 


. were steadily increasing. 


Seventy-six per cent. of what she sold 
last year went to us, while only forty- 
two per cent. of what she bought came 
from us. Reciprocity is to our interest 
as well as to hers. The conviction in 
Havana that President Roosevelt will 
have his way has grown, until once more 
the old theme is the chief one in the 
cafés and the newspapers. Disappoint- 
ment this time will mean that Cuba will 
cease altogether to believe in our prom- 
ises.—From our Correspondent, Havana, 
Nov. 2.—Collier’s Weekly. 


The editor of a New York medical 
journal says: Antikamnia tablets have 
been used with very favorable results in 
headache, neuralgia, influenza and var- 
ious nerve disorders. No family should 
be without a few five-grain tablets of 
this wonderful pain reliever. Two tab- 
lets for an adult is the proper dose. 
They can be obtained in any quantity 
from your family drug store. 
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Soencf) 
Constable A3Co, 


Women’s Wear. 
Japanese Quilted Wrappers 


in plain and fancy silk 
Eiderdown Bath Robes, 
Flannel and Crépe and Fancy Silk 
Kimonos. 
French Flannel Embroidered 
Wrappers. 

French Flannel Dressing Sacques. 
Crépe, Silk and Albatross 
Matinées. 

French Tea Gowns, Dressing 
Sacques and Silk Petticoats, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Ko 19th st. 


NEW YORK 





Literary News Items. 


The Christmas Harper’s (Dec. 12), for 
all round excellence has probably never 
been outdone by any weekly magazine. 
Nearly all the articles (story and poem) 
have a Christmas flavor. The cover is 
blue with a colored Madonna and Child 
in the center. The illustrations, both 
plain and colored, are numerous and fine. 
The colored illustrations we have never 
seen surpassed in any publication. 


The green, ivory, and black of the Cen- 
tury’s new cover make an attractive 
background for the special design mark- 
ing the Christmas issue. The coronation 
of Charlemagne by Pope Leo III. in the 
basilica of St. Peter’s, Christmas Day, 
800 A. D., is the subject; and the rich 
browns, reds, and blues of the figures 
and robes are brightened by a liberal use 
of gold. The whole cover gives the ar- 
tistic effect of a multi-toned picture 
framed in ivory and black against a soft, 
green ground. 


The Christmas Scribner’s is a sumptu- 
ous number, filled with fiction gay and 
bright in its character, with remarkable 
poems, which prove, conclusively, that 
poetry has not gone into eclipse, and 
with artistic achievements notable for 
their beauty and variety. Color printing 
has never reached a higher point than in 
this issue. There are eight full-pages, 
‘The Child in a Garden,’’ by Jessie Will- 
cox Smith, a story in pictures reproduc- 
ing exactly the original paintings; the 
frontispiece by Maxfield Parish, the 
many illustrations of Dutch scenes by 
Penfield, and the beautiful cover by J. G. 
Sommer, are also beautifully reproduced 
in color. Another artistic feature is the 
reproduction of Sargent’s latest wall 
painting in the Boston Public Library, 
with an article about it. 


The Popular Science Monthly for De- 
cember contains several articles worthy 
of more than passing notice. Among 
them is a paper on ‘‘ Recent Theories in 
Regard to the Determination of Sex,’’ 
by Prof. T. H. Morgan, which contains 
much interesting and valuable informa- 
tion on the subject. ‘‘ The Tetrahedral 
Kites of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell,’’ 
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article, ‘‘The Storm Center in the Bal- 
kans,’’ by Dr. Allan McLaughlin. 


In the December Chautauquan John 
R. Commons discusses the topic, ‘‘ Immi- 
gration During the Nineteenth Century.”’ 
Tne current ‘Reading Journey in the 
Borderlands of the United States ’’ is de- 
voted to ‘‘ Hawaii and the Philippines.”’ 
Archer Butler Hulbert in his ‘‘ Stories 
of American Promotion and Daring”’ 
tells of the beginnings of Kentucky. 
Che influence which expositions exert 
upon cities is shown in ‘‘ The White City 
and After,’’ an illustrated article by 
Charles Zueblin. Other articles are ‘‘ The 
Piace of Handicraft in Education,’’ by 
Katherine E. Dopp, and ‘‘ Nature Study ”’ 
oy Anna Botsford Comstock. 


Among the interesting aboriginal peo- 
les described from time to time in The 
Southern Workman, published by the 
Hampton Institute Press, perhaps ‘‘ The 
Ainu of Japan,’’ treated in the Decem- 

er number, are the most unique. The 
article contains several striking illustra- 
tions. 

Other contributions to this issue of 
The Southern Workman are ‘‘ Rural 
School Libraries,’’ by Clarence H. Poe, 
of Raleigh, N. C.; ‘‘A Recent Tendency 
in Nature Study,’’ by Dr. Kline, of the 
Duluth State Normal School; ‘‘ The Ex- 
iles of San Felipe,’’ by Constance God- 
dard Dubois; and a suggestive paper on 
the influence of white instructors on ne- 
gro pupils. 


Lee & Shepard, the well-known Bos- 
ton publishers, have just issued an illus- 
trated listof best books for boys. All 
the volumes announced are clean, whole- 
some, entertaining stories, yet they in- 
struct while they entertain. The moral 
tone is high, and while there is an abund- 
ance of adventure, the merely sensa- 
tional is studiously avoided. A careful 
study of this list will greatly assist any- 
one purchasing books for boys. 


John Lane has postponed until after 
the holidays the publication of Ernest 
Alfred Vezetelly’s ‘‘ Emile Zola: Novel- 
ist and Reformer,’’ and the volume of 
‘‘New Letters of Thomas Carlyle,’’ 
— and annotated by Alexander Car- 
yle. 


For anyone desiring to purchase a 
volume for a holiday present the small 
catalog of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘‘ Books 
for Presents,’’ .will prove of great ser- 
—, Besides it is interesting reading in 
itself. 


The Macmillan Company has added to 
its illustrated Pocket Classics a new edi- 
tion of Washington Irving’s Bracebridge 
Hall. It containsall of Caldecott’s illus- 
trations. 


The re-issue of the Pope bicycle daily- 
leaf calendar may be considered the 
opening gun proclaiming the natural and 
healthful return of bicycling. Col. Al- 
bert A. Pope, the founder of our bicycle 
industries and the pioneer in the Good 
Roads Movement, is again at the head of 





fin Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into con- 
sumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. SNYDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands, 


Pears’ 


soap in stick form; con- 





venience and economy in 
shaving. 

It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap. 


Sold all over the world, 





the bicycle industry. Upon the 366 cal- 
endar leaves are freshly-written lines, 
from the pens of our greatest college 
presidents, doctors, clergymen, states- 
men, and other eminent men and women, 
all of them enthusiastically supporting 
bicycling. Half of each leaf is blank for 
memoranda. This calendar is free at the 
Pope Manufacturing Company’s stores, 
or any of our readers can obtain it by 
sending five two-cent stamps to the Pope 
Manufacuring Co., Hartford, Conn., or 
Sigel street, Chicago, III. 


The Century will publish in the near 
future a series of papers on ‘“Fossil 
Wonders of the West,’’ by Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, Da Costa professor of 
zoology in Columbia university. The ar- 
ticles will treat of recent discoveries and 
advances in our knowledge of the ancient 
history of America, based on the explora- 
tions and rich finds of the American 
Museum in the far West. 


Harper & Brothers are publishing 
Mark Twain’s ‘‘The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer and Pudd’nhead Wilson,’’ in new 
editions uniform with their red-and-gold 
edition of Mark Twain’s works. 





“He had small skill o horse flesh 


who bought 





& goose to ride on” Dont take 


soaps 
Ble 
















by Gilbert H. Grosvenor is a striking 
article. Among other noteworthy con-, 
tributions are: ‘‘ The Salmon and Salmon | 
Streams of Alaska,’’ by Pres. David 
Starr Jordan; ‘‘The Academy of Sci- 
ence of St. Louis,’’ by Prof. William 
Trelease, and a particularly timely 
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=Try a cake ofit.and be convinced.= 
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DYSPEPSIA 


“Having taken your wonderful ‘‘Cascarets” for 
three months and ong, entirely cured of stomach 
catarrh and dyspepsia, I think a word of praise is 
due to ‘‘Cascarets’’for their wonderful composition. 
I have taken numerous other so-called remedies 
but without avail and I find that Cascarets relieve 
more in a day than all the others I have taken 
would in a year.” 

James McGune, 108 Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. 






Best For 
The Bowels 






CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE YOU si 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 

ever Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 592 


-ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


St. Denis Hotel 


Breadway and Eleventh St , New York 
















The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 















Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
spectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mai! or telephone in advance for visitors 











is not the time. Send Today, if you wish to obtain 
this beautiful bronze parlor clock FREE, an order 
for 20 lbs. of New Crop, 60c. ‘fea, or 20 Ibs. Baking 
Powder, 45c. a 1b., or an assorted order Teas and B. P., 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 88c. a lb. 

COUPONS, which can be exchanged for many 
Magnificent Premiums, given with evéry 25c. 
worth of Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, Spices and 
Extracts. 

Send today for our Premium List, prices and directions. 


The Great American TeaCo.,Box 290, 31-33 VeseySt.,N.Y. 














Artistic Furnishings 


For ScHooL-Rooms, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice M. Relloga, 


No. 114 E. Twenry-Tarrp 8t., New York City 








The Christmas catalog of the Henry 
Altemus Company, of Philadelphia, is a 
beautiful brochure. No pains have been 
spared to make the fifty pages an artistic 
whole from first to last. The illustra- 
tions inspire the reader with a desire to 
own every bcok in the list. 


Volumes II. and IV. of the Garnett 
and Gosse ‘Illustrated History of Eng- 
lish Literature’’ are now promised by 
The Macmillan Company for issue in 
January. Volumes I. and III. it will be 
remembered, appeared last spring, in 
advance of their publication in England. 
The work is notable for its wealth of 
—- matter of many different 

inds. 


The announcement by L. C. Page & 
Company, of Boston, of a number of 
art books, is of great interest. The Art 
Lovers’ Series is well-known for its ad- 
mirable work and the new books are of 
notable pictures. The public will un- 
doubtedly take a deep interest in the 
publication of this valuable series. 


Authorship ay important part in 
commercial text-books. Extensive prac- 
tical experience in business affairs is re- 
quired as well as practical teaching ex- 
perience. This combination is found is 
‘Commercial and Industrial Bookkeep- 
ing,’’ and the other publications of the 
Sadler-Rowe Company. 


Mr. Jack London spent several months 
in the East End of London as an Ameri- 
can sailor ashore looking for work. He 
was — by toilers and outcasts alike 
as one of themselves, and his latest book 
describes all that he saw and did among 
‘‘The People of the Abyss.’’ His sym- 
pathy with working people is real, be- 
cause he has done hard and rough labor 
himself, not fromchoice, but from neces- 
sity. Human nature is always Mr. Lon- 
don’s first interest, and his book is a 

raphic and vigorous picture of the Lon- 
in slums. 





Three Gateways to the West. 


Since the Southwest Limited, the new 
electric-lighted train of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, has been 
placed in service, Chicago to Kansas 
City, this company offers the best of 
train service to the West through three 
important gateways—Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul. ‘ 

The Pioneer Limited, Chicago to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, for years has been 
the most popular train between these 
cities. The Overland Limited, Chicago 
to Omaha and San Francisco, is the most 
famous of transcontinental trains through 
Omaha. 

The Southwest Limited, Chicago to 
Kansas City, with its standard and com- 
partment sleepers, library-observation 
cars and other excellent equipment, 
offers travelers to the Southwest better 
service than they have heretofore en- 
joyed, and in consequence has proved a 
success from its initial trip. 





Three Trains to California. 


The Overland Limited and two other 
fast trains leave Chicago for San Fran- 
cisco every day via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Union Pacific 
line. They offer every convenience for 
a quick, comfortable and inexpensive 
journey across the continent, and as they 
follow the overland route, are naturally 
preferred by the most experienced trav- 
elers. Complete information on request. 
W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York city. 





Heatth and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WI w’s SOOTHING Sy: has been maed for 
OvES FETE EARS by} 91 C1 Bt 7 
for 8 Bee On E #H ING, WITH 

SU 8. It ‘HES the (3 

Wat ot the S, ALLAYS all PAIN, 

WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RH@A., Sold by D ists in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 

take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





OUTH | 


Southeast, 
Southwest, 
Florida, 
California, 


merica. 

“The Land of 

the Sky” and 

“Sapphire 
Country 

Pullman Draw- 

ing and S8tate- 

room Sleeping 

fa Cars: Dining 

Library and Observation Cars of the 

Highest Standard. The Route of the 
ashington & Southwestern 

Limited and Sunset Limited 

New York and New Orleans, Los Angeles, 


and — Francisco, 
The Southern’s Palm Limited 
New York and St. Augustine. 
Write for Posorip se latter 
FFICES: Jy Broadw \\ 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


N'S 


TOILET 


PM) 35 
Alpositive Relief =< — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
. lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
x mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen's (the originals GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Sample free. 


Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given te 
each pupil has for its aim the 
— mental and physical de- 
velopment. 
36th year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and _ basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 
























MEMORY, 


How to Improve It. 


% Dr. Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
“means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instrac- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 
Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, eg 
Pesitions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
908 Michi Boulevard, ene 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver de Block, Spokane 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.,. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laborator; 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 





E ASTER Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Agency 
Established 1890 
The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU. - 
NOW IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Mem- 
bership good until: the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East ee Joun O. Rockwetu, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


treduces to colleges, 8chools,and Families, Superior Professors oP ripcinals 8, Assistants, Tutors 
—_s for every ) Deneatment of Instruction: Recommends Good ools to Parents. Call 
M. OUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

on Oneal New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


LEWIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Muskegon, Mich. Is well known fo 


its Prompt and Efficient Service to 
School Boards and Teachers. Year-Book sent free upon application. 


CHICAGO UNION TEACHERS? .AGENCY 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OFFICIALS y wnt 


j Competent Teachers 
hould enroll NOW for January: and Succeeding 


TEACH ERS \ VACANCIES.’ Manual ‘sud fozme fren 
224-228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


7 Pe rts 
cHIckso. 


























M. H. LEWIS, A. M. 
H E BE ST THREE PuBLIC ScHooL Vacancies, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best vac- 
ancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau) Harrispura, Pa. 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 


wae the L seriyeme S, 

eSeasaqns,Day’s 

ym nt don 
clipses, Zodiac, etc., etc 


Write arn’: pertiinens 


LAING PLANETARIOM CO. 


(DEPT. G), Metrott. Mich, 





~ KELLOGG S 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Fifteenth year sounder one my one me ager. Sup. 
plie: HUN TEac ERS wi 
Sroelleas eh rod tg 2° Secsrtins advance calls 
for teachers for Sept., 1904. Has filled college 
positions ‘in, 1903 from Maine to Florida also 
school positions in Alaska and Central America. 
High grade positions and Small Registration 
_ Fearne careful selection and earnest 


” aed for Manual on reference list. Don’t 
waste time. pene 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK ~ 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass. 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERI- 
ALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS » » 





Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
eee ap ecord and Clark’s The Best Translations 





Printed—Fine Popes Balt: New _ Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
taptber Bindi ng Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for rhe 
# $1.50, pos’ id, Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 
oe: “oa DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia | 

TALKS TO STUDENTS ON THE 


12mo. Net, $1.00. 


FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the gous 
lishers for copies for examination . , 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


Teachers can save much valuable time by 
You will not be without 
one after once usinz. We furnish Remingtons, 
Smiths, Hammonds, and all standar? n achines 
at from $25 to $40, with full areantee. New 
machines at reduced prices. ill send machine 
subje.t to trial. Standard machines rented. 


Send postal for tilustrated list. 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
243 Broadway, New York City. Established 1881 


WE PUBLISH 


slarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Catalogs free, Address E. L 
KELLOGG & CO., +1 East 9th Street, New York; or 26 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 6 Summer 8t., Roston Send 








using a Typewriter. 





| ali subscriptions to the New York office. 


ART OF STUDY 


A remarkably able and interesting book. The 20th Century Todds ‘‘ Students’ 


Manual,’’ Adopted by several Teachers’ and Pupils’ 


Reading Circles. * 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37. East 17th Street, New York. 











